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The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 


ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 


objects. Announcement in first number of 
Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 





HUNTING IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

YEAR by year the world is growing smaller. There are 
more people in it, more widely distributed; and means 
of communication between distant points become con- 
stantly easier. Fifty years ago, one walked or rode 
across the 3,000 miles that separate the Atlantic and 
Pacific. Now it takes days to makes the journey where 
then months were needed. As population increases, 
hunting grounds contract; the Rocky Mountains for 
the most part are bare of game. People have to turn 
to Canada to find the wild country that we all of us 
want to enjoy from time to time. 

But as there are more men who shoot and fish, 
Canada and the few spots in the United States where 
game and fish may still be-had do not supply the 
needs of all. Men go to England and Scotland for 
angling and grouse shooting, or hire deer forests in 
Scotland on which they kill their quota of stags. The 
grouse moors and shooting estates frequently adver- 
tised in the Forest AND STREAM, show that British 
owners appreciate that in this country there is a 
large public to whom they may appeal. 

Here in America, the game preserve system is abso- 
lutely in its infancy, and there still persists much of the 
ancient feeling that the wild game and fish belong to 
whomever may take them, no matter where they may 
be found. 

In Britain and in many cities of the continent of 
Europe there are firms which make it their business to 
sell and to rent places where shooting may be had. 
In the Old World there is no such thing as free shooting. 
The game goes with the land, and in any renting of 
shooting rights, the future is carefully looked after by 
conditions which provide that only a certain number of 
birds or animals shall be killed. 

It is commonly believed that only the very wealthy 
can rent shooting estates in Great Britain, but it ap- 
pears that at various points on the continent sport with 
gun and rod may be had at moderate cost. Very con- 
siderable shootings, including stags, bears and lynx, to 
say nothing of smaller game, such as chamois, roebuck, 
grouse of different species and partridges, may be had 
at prices that seem very moderate. At a certain place 
in Hungary, only a few hours by rail from Vienna, 2,000 
partridges are to be shot over grounds occupying about 
12,000 acres, at a price of only 5 cents per shot. 

Austria-Hungary is a vast country of mountain, forest 
and plain, where the land is owned in great estates, 
and has for many years been carefully preserved. 
Much shooting is to be had there. In Europe a trip 
is being set on foot to Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla 
by a man who is reported last year to have shot there 
thirty-five polar bears, and where reindeers, bears, 
seals, walruses and sea birds are to be had. The cost 
‘or one of six persons on this trip, which will last for 
two and a half to three months, would be about $2,000. 

Let us hope that this trip will never be made, for 
the game of Spitzbergen is said to be very rapidly de- 
creasing. 

The time may come when we in America shall be able 
to offer sportsmen such shooting as they appear now 
‘o have in Austria-Hungary, and the various Turkish 
provinces which lie in the Balkan Mountains. But it 
looks as if that time were a long way off, and it may 
be questioned if ever we shall be able to offer to the 
visiting sportsmen bustards, wild geese, stags, deers, 


chamois, roebuck, eagles, wolves, mountain cocks, 
heathcocks, elk, bears, lynx and wild boars, together 
with rich trout fishing, such as may be had in south- 
eastern Europe to-day. 





SHORT LOBSTERS. 


Governor Hiccins has signed the act which changes 
the penalty for taking short lobsters from a fine of $100 
for the offense to a fine of $60 for the offense and $10 in 
addition for each lobster unlawfully taken or had in pos- 
session. The effect is likely to be salutary. ‘ 

The short lobster catcher is among the most improvi- 
dent of fishermen, and the most persistent in destroying 
immature stock, which if left to grow would be a valu- 
able resource. Lobsters do not breed before an age when 
they have attained a length of nine inches. The State 
has expended thousands of dollars in lobster breeding, 
and has put out the products of its enterprise on the pub- 
lic waters for him to take who will. The only consid- 
eration imposed, as expressed in the short lobster law, is 
that the immature lobsters may not be taken; they must 
be permitted to grow until they shall have reached an age 
when they may reproduce. To most of us this seems an 
extremely reasonable regulation, and one which, it might 
be thought, would commend itself most favorably to the 
approval and acceptance of the lobster fisherman—the 
partner, as it were, of the State in the enterprise of lob- 
ster catching—the State plants the seed, the fisherman 
reaps the harvest. But, so perverse is human nature, the 
lobsterman goes on the principle of taking to market 
everything that gets into his lobster pot, irrespective of 
size, breeding, present supply and future scarcity. Down 
in the Narrows of New York Bay, between Forts Ham- 
ilten and Wadsworth, are the best lobster breeding and 
growing grounds in this State, and but for the short- 
sightedness of the fishermen, a very large supply would 
be going into the New York market, but they seem pos- 
sessed to take them before they are half legal size, though 
they get practically nothing for them. Last summer they 
sold the immature lobsters for three and four cents a 
pound, while if they had left them until this year the 
mature lobsters would have brought fourteen cents, and 
would have spawned thousands for three years hence. 
The taking of so many lobsters before they. can spawn 
is really one of the causes for the almost prohibitive 
prices prevailing to consumers. 

Protector Overton, of this district, has been active in 
pursuing the fishermen and dealers in illegal lobsters, 
and has recently secured judgments of $200 each against 
two Fulton Market dealers; and like penalties are due 
from three Brooklyn marketmen. Cases are pending 
against Staten Island and Gravesend Bay fishermen. It 
is believed that the new law will prove a decided benefit 
because of the increased penalties it provides. 


——_ ————— an 


THE CALAVERAS BIG TREES. 


Mr. Lutuer KELLy’s paper on the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia draws attention anew to the fact that the Calaveras 
Groves are now the property of private individuals and 
are in danger of destruction. They should be in public 
ownership and under permanent public protection. The 
Big Trees belong with the Yosemite Valley, the Geysers 
of the Yellowstone, and Niagara Falls, as objects of 
natural grandeur and beauty which of right belong 
neither to individuals nor to any one generation of men; 
but to the nation and to posterity, not less than to the 
American people who are to-day temporarily occupying 
the land. 

Mr. Kelly alludes to the work of the women of Cali- 
fornia in an endeavor to induce Congressional action to 
acquire ownership of the Calaveras Groves asa national 
possession. The movement was begun in 1903 by the 
Outdoor Art League of California, which appointed a 
Calaveras Big Tree Committee, with Mrs. Lovell White, 
of San Francisco, as chairman. An active and earnest 
propaganda was set in motion to awaken public senti- 
ment throughout the country. The executive heads of 
the States were communicated with, and thirty-two Gov- 
ernors replied, many of them giving enthusiastic indorse- 
ment. The women’s clubs throughout the country, the 
press, such organizations as the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association, forestry associations, scientific 
bodies, universities, colleges and various societies—all 


these were appealed to and their active interest was 
awakened. A bill providing for the purchase of the Big 
Trees was introduced in the Senate at Washington and 
was passed by that body. A corresponding measurfé was 
introduced in Congress by Hon. J. N. Gillette, of Cali- 
fornia, but because of the opposition of Speaker Cannon 
was not allowed to come up. Thereupon, in January, 
1904, a petition bearing more than 1,500,000 signatures, 
representing every State in the Union, was sent to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and was by him transmitted to the House 
with the indorsement: “I cordially recommend it to the 
favorable consideration of Congress. The Calaveras Big 
Tree Grove is not only a California but a National in- 
heritance, and all that can be done by the Government 
tc insure its preservation should be done.” Speaker 
Cannon, however, refused to permit the measure to come 
before the House; and Congress adjourned without act- 
ing upon it. 

The California women who for years have been work- 


‘ing for the Federal control of the Calaveras Groves, are 


discouraged but not so disheartened as to admit defeat. 
The sentiment of the country as represented through the 
clubs and societies which have participated in the move- 
ment, is beyond question fixed and determined in sup- 
port of the plan of Federal acquirement and preservation. 
The campaign to that end will be continued; and in the 
end, there is confidence to believe, the Big Trees will be 
in fact a possession of the United States. 








OLD BOOKS. 


Few of us, no matter how well read, how familiar with 
the literature of any subject, but are astonished from 
time to time by the discovery of some old work of whose 
existence we had been wholly ignorant. Quite aside from 
the subject matter that these old books contain they have 
usually a charm of their own which is due to the sim- 
plicity with which they are written and to a certain 
quaintness of diction, quite lost in these modern times. 

Within the past few years there has arisen in this coun- 
try a greatly increased demand for such old works, espe- 
cially for such as have to do with this continent—Ameri- 
cana. The prices of such books have many times in- 
creased, and besides the many old book dealers to be 
found in this country, there are many in England, Can- 
ada and Germany, who make a specialty of picking up 
and reselling such out-of-print works on American topics. 

In the fields of hunting, angling, exploration and the 
West, there are many excellent private libraries in this 
country. President Roosevelt possesses a remarkably 
good one on big game hunting. Mr. Russell W. Wood- 
ward has one on angling, together with a wonderful 
series of prints and portraits of angling scenes and 
angling. Mr. Charles Sheldon possesses a well-nigh com- 
plete library on shooting, and the list might be indefinitely 
increased. The purchase of these old books is, one would 
think, a safe method of investing money, provided one 
is content to receive as income from the investment the 
satisfaction which comes from the reading and the sense 
of possession of the books. If a time should ever come 
for them to be sold—provided the volumes have been 
well cared for during the period of his ownership—the 
possessor will receive back his principal much increased. 

Most of us, to be sure, do not buy books to sell again, 
yet it is a real satisfaction to own books whose interest, 
and whose money value as well, is constantly increasing. 
We have for some months been printing in the Forest 
AND STREAM a series of abstracts of old books on early 
western exploration and travel which have excited great 
interest, and these Trails of the Pathfinders afford a 
good example of the delightful reading that the old books 
on exploration afford. 

Some inquiries recently made of Forest AND STREAM 
about some of these old books and how they may be ob- 
tained have led us to think that there may be among our 
readers some who would be glad to enlist our services in 
securing such old volumes. These cannot, of course, be 
bought off hand; they must be picked up when the oppor- 
tunity occurs. Recently a friend received from a German 
dealer a catalogue of old books which contained a volume 
that he had long been looking for. He wanted the book 
so much that he cabled over to Germany and secured it. 

If any of our friends desire our assistance in this mat- 
ter of securing such old volumes, we shall be very happy 

to be of service to them, 
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Floating Down the Mississippi. 
A Gralting Combine. 


I DECIDED to pull out on Monday morning, we having 
arrived at Modoc Saturday afternoon. Monday proved 
to be a chill, windy day, but not so bad but that I could 
make way against the waves and wind. With my duffle 
on board, 1 dropped down stream, close to the bank 
where I would be sheltered as much as possible. Five 
miles down stream I came to a number of cabin boats 
tied to the bank. Woods were all I could see on the 
bank, and I regarded the town with some wonder. I 
knew that somewhere along there was a pink boat, in 
which a daughter of Mrs. Haney lived. Charlie Brooks 
was her husband, and I wanted to see him, especially, for 
he could tell me about the lower river if anyone could. 

One after another I passed the sterns of the boats, and 
finally spied the pink boat which I was seeking well down 
in the lower end of the fleet. As I leaned to the oars I 
was hailed, “Hello there, Spears!” 

On turning my head to see who had hailed, I saw a 
broad, smiling face which was at first sight familiar but 
unplaceable. He knew me, and that was enough. I 
swung in to the large white-and-red boat and clambered 
aboard. He was the Medicine Man, and his partner was 
the Gambler. They were a precious pair whom I had met 
far up the river, and they. promptly invited me to stay a 
while. 

“We've got a bit of graft here,” the Gambler remarked. 
“We begun to get short of money, so I rigged up a table, 
and we're running a poker game at night. You want to 
stay a while, and you'll see enough sights to fill that note 
book you were keeping when we seen you up the river.” 

Sure enough, it was the gambling boat of a floating 
population to which I had been invited, and without 
more ado, I hoisted: my duffle on board, and sat down 
to hear what the boys had been up to since I met them 
three hundred miles up the river. They'd been selling 
medicine, buying junk, gathering hickory nuts, running 
a show boat, and had variously disported themselves. 
They were so glad to see me that the Gambler took down 
a.violin and the Medicine Man picked up a banjo, and 
both played in unison—jig, song, waltz, two-step, rag- 
time and a snatch of an interlude which the Gambler 
learned when he was first fiddle to an Indian Territory 
opera company. Each of them had a natural taste for music, 
and a trace of sweetness was noticeable in the undertone 
and second thoughts of their “pieces.” Perhaps one 
could travel a long ways and not hear anything quite like 
what I heard that afternoon. With the tones of the 
stringed instruments was the gurgling chuckle of the 
river water around the boat. 

There was something in the demeanor of the men 
which was exceedingly startling at times. The musical 
impulse carried flashes across the Gambler’s countenance 
which were thilling to contemplate. The Gambler’s chin 
was two-pointed and narrow. His eyes were alternately 
either wide open and starting, or they were half closed 
and sunken. His face was very dark, sun-dried and wind- 
worn, his mustache was black, his eyes were a dull turtle 
brown. I compared his cordiality to that of a pet snake. 

The Medicine Man had one characteristic that was 
unforgetable. This was his smile. He was a short, ro- 
tund man with a smooth face and dark eyes, hair and 
complexion. His hair was growing gray over his tem- 
ples—his lips were a trifle thick, and wide spreading, as 
though about to break into beaming smiles at any mo- 
ment. It was by his smile that I recalled the circum- 
stances of our first meeting. He was on the cabin boat, 
and welcomed me as a break in the monotony of days 
tied to.a shelving bank not far below Cairo. He had 
been trading medicine for flour, chickens and eggs, while 
his partner cooked and cared for the boat. The partner 
and he were conteftted in the life on the river. Peddling 
medicine was not difficult, there was plenty to eat and 
they had not been together long enough to be troubled 
by their yarious eccentricities, 

I settied down to live their kind of life, and understand 
it if I could. My first glimpse of the boat, with its newly 
rigged poker table, showed that what I had ‘seen on the 
old fisherman’s boat, and on Mrs. Haney’s were only 
faint impressions of the whole river life scenes. In the 
floor of this cabin boat were a couple of bullet holes; 
the violin, the guitar and the banjo weré:most sugges- 
tive, and the two men themselves—I asked one during a 
pause, due to a string out of tune: “What are you doing 
now, boys?” 

“Grafting—like we always done,” the Medicine Man 
laughed, starting in a cheerful jig dance tune. 

Heretofore my river associates had been almost exclu- 
sively men who worked, at least part of the time. Even 
Pierce and his son followed “electric goods peddling” 
merely as a side issue, and would do a job of carpenter 
work on occasion. Perhaps they had in mind “easy liv- 
ings,” but they were workers. The Medicine Man and 
the Gambler avowed themselves to be grafters, and noth- 
ing more, 

They said they had been doing everything, and every- 
body. They laughed with glee over a hickorynut specu- 
lation into which they had entered. “We picked up about 
fifteen bushels of them—most broke our backs. When 
we got to Memphis we carried two sackfuls weigh- 
ing a hundred a piece all over the bloody city, and got 
about a dollar an’ seven cents for ’em, Hueh! But we're 
eating the rest.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


“You just ought to been with us, coming down. We 
had a fellow on board who was a reg’lar bummer. But 
he could play the violin till it talked—sliding notes and 
all that sort of thing. He wasn’t good for anything else, 
but we kept him just to play. We had a couple of shows 
—singing and playing, and the Gambler gave a Punch 
and Judy show—it was a corker. The cuss kept us drunk 
most of the time. But he was plumb amusing for a time. 
One day we cut loose from New Madrid, aiming to run 
a whiskey boat. We had ten jugs of whiskey on board 
and a couple of cans of wine and some sweet cider. First 
one would drink and then another; when we come to 
there was some kind soul who had ketched our boat 
and tied us in at Carruthersville. You never see any- 
thing like that boat was for three days after that. We'd 
drank all the whiskey, eat all the grub and there wasn’t 
a dollar on board. I went up the bank—had an awful 
headache—carried my grip and some medicine and went 
to work. I got four or five dollars and bought some flour 
and meat, but we couldn’t eat. Say! we cussed one an- 
other, I tell you. I went up the bank after some more 
monéy—wanted some seltzer and soda for biscuit. When 
I come back the boat was gone, and I had to steal a skiff 
and follow those fellows down stream thirty miles, and 
that at night. Oh, this trip’s been a time, I tell you.” 

I went over to Brooks’ boat after a time and found Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks there. Mrs. Brooks was a tall, slender 
woman, whose face was weather-beaten, and her chin 
the equivalent of a fist. The Medicine Man volunteered 
the opinion later that Mrs. Brooks’ would set’ her hus- 
band on the bank some day. The boat and other things 
on board were in her name, it was said. It was a pret- 
tily furnished craft, not at all in harmony with the 
atrocious pink exterior. The floor was clean, the living 
room was carpeted, and lace curtains swung from the 
windows. The stove, a small one, was neatly blacked, 
the chairs, including large rockers, were comfortable, and 
the groceries were well chosen, apparently for trade was 
steady. 

Because “everybody” had been on a spree the previous 
night, the gambling crowd did not appear on the night 
of the day I arrived. Several of them had been cleaned 
out, and couldn’t play anyhow, but on Tuesday night, 
Jan. 26, the bunch appeared. They were workers in a new 
sawmill half a mile back in the woods from Hughey’s 
landing, where we were tied. They arrived just before 
dark, but a man had preceded them—a wiry, broad- 
brimmed hatted individual, who made a deal with the 
Gambler. He explained certain card tricks which he 
knew, and showed that he could read the backs of the 
cards as a common player could read the faces. His 
pack was carefully marked, and he handed it to the 
Gambler for use that night. -The two agreed to whack 
up even on the proceeds of the evening game, and agreed 
upon a system of signals for service in certain contin- 
gencies. It was as cold-blooded a deal as one could wish, 
and the Gambler explained afterward that Causey, the 
visitor, was a good man to do business with—he knew 
the cards so well. 

The gang came in in bunches of two or three until 
twenty odd were on the boat. The gathering was a 
markedly typical one of the river swamp sawmills. The 
boss was there, a shrewd, keen-eyed man, who went home 
without playing. The chief sawyer sat down to the table 
and kept the backs of his cards buried in his hands. The 
bookkeeper and secretary sprawled his cards on the table, 
backs up, and bet without looking at them, “playing his 
luck.” Two or three log-rollers showed their three or 
four one-dollar bills as though they were fortunes. One 
young board-handler,’ with his hat aslant and a swag- 
gering gait and loud voice, played for a time. The table 
at first had what the Gambler called “cheap ones” 
around it. 

For an hour the game progressed with the two gam- 
blers itching t6’ get the foreman down at the table. They 
“killed off” the young would-be sport in just five hands, 
so that room could be had at the table for him. But he 
hesitated, and a teamster took the chair. Then a log- 
roller was “killed off,” and left the table penniless. His 
place was taken by the sawyer, who bought his $2 worth 
of checks with money: from a thirty or forty-dollar roll 
of bills. A shiver passed down Causey’s lank frame and 
his eyes glinted at sight of that money. The Gambler 
squinted and, catching my eye, twitched his eyelid. I 
was sitting on a box facing a home-made barber’s chair 
—another of the Gambler’s contrivances for making 
money—writing notes on my typewriter. The Medicine 
Man was not in the game, but wandered around with his 
banjo playing snatches of tunes. He sang: 


“You men must now give up your drinking, 
Ne’er more Can you go on a tear, 
For the ladies of late-have been thinking 
Of closing all the gin mills with prayer.” 


The Medicine Man appeared a little sour over the pro- 
ceedings, for which fact I could not account until later I 
learned that he was not to share in the profits of the 
game. He explained afterward, too, that it was a mighty 
dangerous business cheating those men. “They got guns 
a foot long on them,” he said. “If they’d seen what those 
two were doing to them they'd a fell to mussin’ right 
away—like enough we'd got killed, too. I don’t b’lieve 
in taking chances with that kind of men—they’re bad 
when they thinks they are being imposed upon.” 

It was remarkable that trouble did not ensue from the 
way the two were robbing the other players, Causey 
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stacked the cards repeatedly and dealt hand after hand 
to his partner, who won again and again. They baited 
the man with the roll by handing out pairs and trays, 
and giving themselves hands a card higher. But his only 
response to these baits was to pass them by, and wait 
till he dealt himself, or till one of his friends in the game 
was dealer. Even then he was at a disadvantage, jor 
Causey knew the cards from the backs as well as from 
the faces. Once Causey had three nines and the sawyer 
two pairs. But Causey, at the draw, saw that the man 
got an ace. He couldn’t remember whether one of the 
two pairs was of aces or not, and he laid down his three 
of a kind to two kings and two queens and an ace. This 
made him lose his temper, and during the next half an 
hour he cursed himself under his breath and blundered 
in a way that allowed the secretary to win back a couple 
of dollars already lost. 

The secretary was a dark, emotional youth of about 
twenty-five years. He played the game as though his life 
depended on it, his face changing back and forth from a 
sallow to a dark red. His fingers clutched at the cards 
ravenously. Once, when he won a jack-pot—a bait—he 
threw his whole body across the table and surrounded 
the little stack of chips—ten dollars worth—showing 
most plainly that he was a card victim and that gambling 
was a habit he would probably never overcome. His 
money was swept from him, dollar by dollar, and at last 
he was borrowing. Finally he rose from the table, leay- 
ing behind his last five cents and debts aggregating a 
week’s salary at least. The log-rollers were kept in the 
game by the two gamblers, who feared it would break 
up before they could “kill” the sawyer. The log-rollers 
won a dollar and lost fifty cents; then they’d win a dollar 
and then lose a dollar. They were never allowed to re- 
tain more than a dollar and a half, and their last cent 
was in the chips before them on the table. 

In the meantime the Medicine Man was sent out by 
the Gambler to get something to eat. He went down to 
the Brooks store boat to get some canned stuff and 
apples. He returned with an armful, and some of the 
players ate as they played, laying their cards face down 
on the table, where Causey studied them at his leisure. 

Toward the last the checks, or chips, gravitated stead- 
ily toward Causey’s pile, and one by one the players were 
“killed off.” The final scene was a protracted one. The 
sawyer lost gradually but slowly. Finally his stack got 
down to two dollars, and then he drew out a wad of bills 
—perhaps $30. He stripped a five-dollar note from it and 
put it under the chips before him. At sight of the roll 
shivers ran perceptibly through the gamblers, and they 
stiffened in their chairs and began to play for the money 
that was before their eyes. 

Then followed as remarkable a series of plays as was 
ever seen on the Mississippi. It was two card-stackers 
against an honest, thoroughbred swamp _poker-player. 
Time and again Causey threw a tempting hand into the 
sawyer, yet the sawyer refused to bet against the 
Gambler, who bid him up. But when his own turn came 
the sawyer dealt and then played the hand he gave him- 
self in a square deal. Sometimes he lost on the bets he 
made then, but frequently he won. Every device the 
gamblers knew was used to get the man to bet on a 
stacked deal but he refused. Causey bet without looking 
at his hand, without looking at the card he drew, but the 
sawyer knew the kind of a gang he was against, and 
when he finally quit at 3 o’clock in the morning he was 
only $3 behind—and that three he had lost before the 
other players were killed off, and presumably before he 
realized what was:against him. 

After the game was over the visitors left the boat. 
Then came an episode which looked decidedly ominous, 
for 'the two rascals couldn’t agree on the amount of 
money that had been won. The bargain had been to di- 
vide even, but there was a difference of $7 in their esti- 
mates of how much they had won. The Gambler, who 
sold the checks for the game, said that only $25 had been 
taken in, while Causey was sure thatoat least $35 had 
been won. I watched the pair as their voices began to 
rise and noted with considerable interest that Causey 
grew sullen and quiet while the Ganibler-quivered and 
started. Without knowing more about the two men than 
has been told, I could see that the Gambler was deter- 
mined to retain what he called his half of the proceeds 
of the swindling game. His dark face* grew lined and 


dog-like as he argued the matter, going.over the pur- ° 


chases of checks made by the visitors. The other flushed 
and threw his head back with a motion I remembered 
having seen’ in a feud-fighter of the Tennessee mountains. 
But against the Gambler Causey was at odds. The 
Gambler not only had the money but he had more nerve. 
He finally contented himself with $12.50 and went home 
to his cabin boat. He was an able card-stacker, but he 
saw that if he pressed his claim for more of the money 
he would have to fight for it. The Gambler had a re- 
volver on him, for both men had armed carefully before 
the game began. “I don’t want to beat anyone, bui | 
want my share, and I’m going to have it,” said the 
Gambler after the man had gone. 

On the following morning the Gambler and the Medi- 
cine Man decided that they had detter pull out of the 
landing. 

“You can’t tell,” the Gambler remarked. “We've been 
here now going on a week. There’s sheriffs down in the 
country, and them kind always wants a rake-off. I gucss 
we'd better hit the grit.” 

Jan. 27 was a fine morning, without wind or waves, 
and the water was like glass. Birds sang along the river 
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banks, and the decision to travel on was no sooner made 
than the ropes were cast off and away we went with the 
current. Our good-byes to the neighbors consisted of 
vells and waves of the hands. ‘ ; 

" Judging from what I had seen on the previous night 
| had reason to congratulate myself for the company I 

‘as in. ee 
r We ain’t no common river rats,” the Medicine Man 
said boastfully as he watched the bank, being moved by 
the scene. “We're thoroughbreds. We're grafters, ain't 
we old boy?” . - 

His partner grinned and nodded acquiescence. As if to 
clinch the statement he took a small roll of bills from 
. money-belt and began to count out the money. “Ten- 
iwenty-lwenty-five-thirty—” he counted. At last he 
straightened up with a smile of conscious pride. “Ninety- 
four bucks!” he exclaimed, “and when we got to 
Hughey’s we didn’t have a bloody dollar.” 

“Yes, an’ we’d a had $150 if you hadn’t went and got 
drunk Sunday night and lost pretty near a hundred,” the 
Medicine Man exclaimed, sourly. : 

‘Is that any of your business what I do with my money 
_that’s my money, do you understand that?” 

“| thought we was pardners,” the Medicine Man ex- 
‘jaimed. 

, ‘If you had this money you’d buy whiskey—” 

“And you'd drink it!” broke in the Medicine Man. 

[he Gambler opened his mouth to reply angrily, but 
something ripped against the side of the boat, a shadow 
darkened the craft. 

“Hustle!” the Medicine Man yelped, jumping for the 
sweeps. A moment later we were pounding the long oars 
and working clear of the caving bank and mass of tree 
trunks and branches into which the current had carried 
us unnoticed. 

The little natural excitement toned the tempers down, 
and we got dinner harmoniously enough. 

RayMonpD S. SPEARS. 


The Big Trees of California. 


BY ALLEN KELLY. 


On the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, at alti- 
tudes between 5,500 and 7,0co feet above sea level, 
stand twelve groves or scattered groups of the oldest 
living things in the world—the Big Trees of California. 
There are a few thousands of the trees, survivors ot 
the Pacific Coast’s preglacial period, and the giants of 
the groves probably are more than 4,000 years old. 
lhe largest of them are more than 30 feet in diameter 
and 350 feet in height, and some fallen trees show even 
greater dimensions. A single tree contains more than 
hali a million feet, board measure, of sound lumber. 

Because of the enormous quantity of valuable lumber 
contained in these groves, the finest of them are 
threatened with destruction, and others have been virtu- 

y destroyed by ax and saw. Congress has been 
urged and pleaded with at every session during the 
past five years to preserve the largest of the groups 
of Big Trees, but has failed to take action, and the 
vandal work of felling the Calaveras Grove may begin 
at any time. 

The big tree is the Sequoia gigantca, and is closely 
related to the California redwood, Sequoia sempervirens, 
which grows in the coast ranges from Oregon to 
Monterey Bay. The redwood grows in dense, homo- 
geneous forests, but the Big Tree exists only in smal! 
groups scattered among other conifers. Sequoia belongs 
to the sub-tribe, Taxodine, in which there is only one 
other North American genus, Taxodium—the cypress— 
so that its nearest American relative is the cypress, 
although there is a genus of Tasmanian trees to which 
it appears to be more nearly related. 

Botanical authorities disagree as to the tribe to 
which the genus belongs, and also as to the proper 
scientific name. The English have presumed to ap- 
propriate the Big Trees under the name Wellingtonia, 
while the United States Forestry Bureau insists on 
Washingtonia as the only correct name. In California, 
Sequoia gigantea “goes,” and as that means “Big Se- 
quoia,” and Sequoia is the name of a great American 
—the Cherokee chief—I do not see why it is not good 
enough as it stands, maugre the hair-splitting of quar- 
reling botanists. 

Disputing over the name will not, at any rate, deter 
the thrifty-minded lumberman from chopping down 
these living monuments of ages long gone and sawing 
them into boards for the building of pig-pens. The eye 
oi greed has been fixed upon the Big Tree, and has 
seen nothing in its grand proportions but so many 


feet of merchantable lumber, and down comes the oldest’ 


living thing in the world, unless somebody comes to its 
rescue very soon. 

the Big Tree is not only of unique interest because 
of its age, its history and its rarity, but it is magnificent 
in its beauty. Standing among spruces, pines and firs 
that would seem gigantic elsewhere, the Big Tree’s 
columnar trunk dwarfs its neighbors, and its feathery 
foliage towers far above the tallest of them. In color, 
the rich terra-cotta column is conspicuous amid the 
dark brown and gray trunks of the Sierra forest. The 
big tree is gigantic, but it is also wonderfully sym- 
metrical and beautiful to look upon. 

At first view the Big Tree is disappointing in re- 
spect of size, but that is because one does not instantly 
comprehend its proportions. For some hours before 
arriving at a grove, the visitor passes through forests 
or pines and spruces of great size, trees from eight, 
ten and twelve feet diameter and more than 200 feet 
in height being numerous, and becomes accustomed to 
bigness. Not until one has walked around the tre- 
mendous trunk of a Big Tree, estimated the distance 
irom the ground to the first branch, which may be 150 
‘eet, compared the size with familiar objects, and per- 
haps ridden through a hollow log and out at a knot- 
= does the impression of magnitude soak into his 
mind, 

A remarkable quality of the Sequoia is its vitality 
—its resistance to disease and its power of recovery 
irom injuries. Wounds made by ax or fire in the trenk 
ot a tree heal and new bark grows over them and hides 
the scars. One standing tree in the Mariposa Grove 
has been burned out from the base to a height of more 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND PARTY IN BIG TREE GROVE. 
Governor Pardee, of California, on the President’s right; and John Muir on his left. 


than 100 feet, and one may stand inside the trunk at 
the base and see the sky as through the tube of a 
telecope, and yet the top is green, the wood is sound 
and the tree seems vigorously healthy. Cutting an 
arch in the trunk, through which a Concord coach may 
be driven, does not fatally injure a tree forty years 
after the cutting, the wood on the inside of the arch 
remains perfectly sound. A very large specimen in the 
Calaveras Grove, that was denuded entirely of bark in 
1854, is still standing and apparently sound. 

John Muir says he never saw a Big Tree that died 
a natural death—that is, of ola age and decay—and 
that, barring accidents, they seem to be immortal. He 
has counted over 4,000 annual rings in the section of 
a tree that was killed by fire in the King’s River 
forest. 

The first white man to see the Big Trees was John 
Bidwell, who discovered the Calaveras Grove in 1841. 
When the gold-seekers invaded California eight years 
later, Bidwell’s discovery seems to have been unknown 
to the natives, for a hunter who stumbled into the 
grove on the trail of a bear in 1852 was credited by the 
forty miners with being the first to see a Big Tree. 
Letters written home at that time by my uncle, Lyman 
Sherwin, who was one of the first party guided in from 
Murphy’s by the hunter Dowd, to be shown proof of 
his story of finding an enormous trée, indicate plainly 
that the existence of the grove had not been made 
known to the Argonauts by Bidwell. There is no 
question now, however, that Bidwell saw the Calaveras 
trees eleven years before Dowd. 

How easy it is for such a discovery to be forgotten 
was illustrated by the announcement in 1873 of the 
finding of a small grove of Big Trees near the middle 
fork of the American River in Placer county, seventy 
miles north of the Calaveras Grove. This grove, con- 
sisting of six trees standing and a few fallen—the largest 
28 feet in diameter—was discovered by Joe Matlock, 
a miner, in 1855, and the date “1860” is cut into the bark 
of an alder nearby. 

Some of the Big Tree groves are within the lines of 
forest reserves and national parks, and probably will 
be protected for all time. Others are private property 
and have been partly destroyed. The Fresno Grove, not 
far from the preserved Mariposa Grove, is already 
ruined, the State of California having refused to pur- 
chase the tract at a low price from the original lo- 
cator and allowed it to fall into the hands of lumber- 
men, who set up a sawmill in the middle of the grove 
and wasted more timber than they worked up. 

The Calaveras and Stanislaus Groves were preserved 


intact by James L. Sperry until 1900. The first oc- 
cupies a tract 3,200 feet long by 700 wide, and contains 
100 trees of large size. The second, about six miles 
distant, contains 1,380 Sequoias, and is the largest of 
all the groves. It was not Mr. Sperry’s fault that these 
groves went into the hands of timber speculators. He 
held them for forty years or more, and did his best to 
induce the State of California to relieve him of their 
care when he foresaw his inability to provide for their 
preservation as private property. 

In my official report as State Forester of California, 
in 1892, I placed all the facts concerning the Calaveras 
and Stanislaus Groves before the Governor and Legis- 
lature, stated that Mr. Sperry was willing to sell to the 
State at a figure far below the commercial value of the 
property, pointed out that he would be obliged to dis- 
pose of it to lumbermen very soon, and urged that 
steps be taken by the State to acquire and preserve the 
Big Trees. But it was impossible to interest the Philis- 
tine statesmen in anything so sentimental, and not until 
the Big Trees passed into the hands of speculators did 
Californians awaken to realization of what the loss of 
the two finest groups of these marvelous monuments of 
past ages would mean to the State and to the world. 
And then it was the wcmen of California, not the 
“statesmen,” who bestirred themselves to keep the ax 


- from its vandal, sordid work. 


The pity of it is that the statesmen in Washington 
seem to be as stupidly indifferent to everything that 
isn’t “business” or buncombe as the leather-head legis- 
lators of California. 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. XXXII 


Fremont—Ill. 


Fremont’s second trip: was on a scale somewhat more 
extensive than his first. His party consisted of thirty-two 
regular engagees, besides a negro, and two Delaware 
Indians, who were hired to act as hunters. The route 
was up the Kansas valley, across the divide, to the head 
of the Arkansas, and then through passes in the moun- 
tains—if any could be found—at the source of this river. 
The party left “the little town of Kansas”—now Kansas 
City—the last of May, and proceeded without special ad- 
venture until the afternoon of June 6, when a little con- 
fusion was caused by the sudden arrival of Maxwell— 
one of the hunters of the expédition of 1842—just in ad- 
vance of a party of Osage Indians. Maxwell had gone 
back to look for a lost horse, and the Osages had prompt- 
ly chased him into camp, a distance of nine miles. The 
Osages drove off a number of the best horses, but a hard 
chase of seven or eight miles recovered them all. ; 

At this season of the year the streams were up, and 
some difficulty was met with in crossing them. Game 
was scarce, for they were traveling through a region fre- 
quently traversed by trapping and hunting parties of 
Indians, and much pursuit had made the game watchful 
and wild. The difficulties were so great, largely owing 
to rain and mud, that when he reached Big Timber 
Fremont determined to divide his party, leaving Fitz- 
patrick—he of the Broken Hand—with twenty-five men 
in charge of the provisions and heavier baggage of the 
camp; while Fremont, more lightly loaded, but taking a 
wagon and the howitzer which had been furnished by 
the United States arsenal at St. Louis, should proceed 
ahead of the main party. 

On June 19 they crossed the Pawnee road to the Ar- 
kansas, and suddenly came upon the first buffalo, half a 
dozen bulls, which formed the vanguard of immense 
herds, among which they joufneyed for many days after- 
ward. For some days the advance party. had been travel- 
ing over a high level prairie, which afforded an excellent 
road, because, being back from the main river, they 
headed many of its affluents, and had little trouble in 
crossing the streams. On the 26th they came upon the 
Republican River and entered the drier country, which 
Fremont says now assumed a desert character. Run- 
ning water began to be more scarce, but frequent little 
lakes were found, from which they were often obliged 
to drive off the buffalo. July 3 they saw a party of Sioux, 
whose horses had been winter-killed the previous season, 
and were now on the way to a camp of the Arapahoes, 
on the Bijou fork, where they intended to beg for horses. 
The 4th of July found them at St. Vrain’s fort, on the 
South Platte. : 

Their animals were now much run down, and their 
stock of provisions fairly exhausted; but they found the 
fort little better off than themselves, and quite without 
surplus animals, Fremont, therefore, authorized Max- 
well, who was now about to separate from them, and to 
go on to Taos, to purchase there ten or twelve mules, 
pack them with provisions, and meet him at the mouth 
of the “Fontaine qui bouit,” on the Arkansas River. 

On the 6th of July, ten miles above St. Vrain’s fort, 
the party passed Fort Lancaster, the trading post of Mr. 
Lupton, He had already established a farm on the 
prairie, certainly one of the very earliest in the Trans- 
Missouri country. Horses, cattle and hogs ranged on the 
prairie; and there was poultry, and what was left of a 
flourishing garden, which had just been ruined by high 
water. 

The next day a large camp—16o0 lodges—of Arapahoes 
was passed. They had many horses and seemed to be 
prosperous. Game—which meant food—continued 
scarce; but on the 8th Lajeunesse killed a deer, and the 
next day a bull was slaughtered, the eating of which 
made most of the people sick. On the 11th, “as we were 
riding quietly along, eagerly searching every hollow in 
search of game, we discovered, at a little distance in the 
prairie, a large grizzly bear, so busily engaged in digging 
roots that he did not perceive us until we were gallop- 
ing down a little hill fifty yards from him, when he 
charged upon us with such sudden energy, that several 
of us came near losing our saddles. Being wounded he 
commenced retreating to a rocky piney ridge nearby, from 
which we were not able to cut him off, and we entered 
the timber with him. The way was very much blocked 
up with fallen timber, and we kept up a running fight 
for some time, animated by the bear charging among the 
horses. He did not fall until after he had received six 
rifle balls. He was miserably poor and added nothing to 
our stock of provisions.” 

They were now about 7,500 feet above the sea level 
and traveling along prairies from which the waters 
drained into the Arkansas, Platte and Kansas rivers. 
Pike’s Peak was in sight, and further to the south the 
Spanish Peaks. 

The next day they came upon the wagon road to the 
settlements on the Arkansas River, and in. the afternoon 
camped on the “Fontaine qui bouit,” which they followed 
down, passing the camp of a hunter named Maurice, who 
had been catching buffalo calves, a number of which were 
seen among the cattle near his lodge. Here, too, were a 
party of mountaineers, among whom were several Con- 
necticut men belonging to Wyeth’s party. On the after- 
noon of July 14 they camped near a pueblo, or town, 
where were settled a number of mountaineers who had mar- 
ried Spanish women, and had formed a farming settle- 
ment here. Fremont hoped that he might have obtained 
some provisions from these people, but as trade with the 
Spanish settlements was forbidden he got nothing except 
milk, of which they had an abundance. Fremont learned 
here that the Spanish Yutes were on the war path and 
that there had been a popular tumult among the civilized 
Indians near Taos, and so felt some natural anxiety 
about the safety of Maxwell. By great good luck, how- 
ever, he met here Carson, whom he engaged once more, 
and sent him off to Charles Bent, down the Arkansas 
River, to buy mules at Bent’s fort—Fort William. 
Usually there was a large stock of animals here, for the 
Indians, returning from their raids into Mexico, often 
traded a part of their plunder for goods. 

The party now returned to St. Vrain’s fort, which they 
reached on the 23d. Here Fitzpatrick and his party were 
found safe and well, and also Carson, who had brought 
with him ten good mules with the necessary pack ani- 


mals, The provisions which Fitzpatrick had brought and 
over which he had watched with great care, were very 
welcome fo the hungry explorers, At this post the Dela- 
ware Indians determined to return ‘to their home. Fre- 
mont made up his mind ‘that he would try the pass 
through which the Cache-a-la-Poudre flowed, and he 
again divided the party, sending Fitzpatrick across the 
plains to the mouth of.the Laramie River, to follow the 
usual emigrant trail and to meet him at Fort Hall. Fre- 
mont with thirteen men was to take the longer road 
about. He started up the Cache-a-la-Poudre, marched 
westward tfirough the Medicine Bow Mountains to the 
North Platte River,aWhich he crossed. The way was not 
exceptionally difficult except for the fact that it ran 
through large and tough bushes of sage brush which 
made the hauling hard. Buffalo were abundant and food 
was pienty. Indeed, so much was killed that they spent a 
day or two in camp drying meat as provision for the fu- 
ture. While they were occupied at this, they were 
charged by about seventy mounted Indians, but these 
were seen by the horse guard, the horses driven into 
camp and the party took up a defensive position in a 
grove of timber, so that the Indians, just before the 
howitzer was fired at them halted and explained that 
they had taken the camp for one of hostile Indians. This 
war party was one of Arapahoes and Cheyennes, return- 
ing unsuccessful from a journey against their enemies, 
the Shoshonis. They had lost several men and were not 
in a very pleasant frame of mind. 

From here, turning south, the party struck across to 
the Sweetwater River and at length reached the trail to 
the Oregon, being thus on the same ground that they had 
traversed the previous year. Green River, then called 
Prairie-hen River, was reached Aug. 16 and something 
is said of the impressions among the residents in the 
country about the lower course of the Colorado. Says 
Fremont: “From many descriptions of trappers it is 
probable that in its foaming course among its lofty preci- 
pices it presents many scenes of wild grandeur; and 
though offering many temptations, and often discussed, 
no trappers have been found bold enough to undertake a 
voyage which has so certain a prospect of a fatal termi- 
nation, The Indians have strange stories of beautiful 
valleys abounding with beaver shut up among inaccessible 
walls of rock in the lower course of the river, and to 
which the neighboring Indians, in their occasional wars 
with the Spaniards and among themselves, drive their 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, leaving them to pas- 
ture in perfect security.” Fremont was ignorant that 
nearly eighteen years before Ashley had descended the 
Green River in a boat, and had inscribed his name and a 
date on the rock which was seen there by Maj. J. W. 
Powell more than forty years later. But Ashley’s expe- 
dition did not get much further than the mouth of Ashley 
River, where it was wrecked, and the trip abandoned. 

Not long after crossing Green River they passed quite 
near Bridger’s fort, and then sent Carson on to Fort 
Hall to secure provisions, while Fremont with his party 
went on to Bear River. Following down this stream 
they met a party of emigrants, saw more or less game in 
the way of antelope and elk, and, on approaching the 
Shoshoni village, were charged by the Indians, who sup- 
posed the white men a party of Sioux, because they car- 
ried a flag regarded by these people as an emblem of 
hostility, being usually carried by the Sioux and the 
neighboring mountain Indians when they came against 
the Shoshonis to war. The true character of Fremont’s 
party was recognized by the Indians before they got near 
them and they were kindly received in the village and ob- 
tained provisions there. Further down the stream the 
celebrated Beer Springs, “which, on account of the effer- 
vescing gas and acid taste, have received their name from 
the voyageurs and trappers of the country, who, in the 
midst of their rude and hard lives, are fond of finding 
some fancied resemblance to the luxuries they rarely 
have the fortune to enjoy.” The water of some of these 
springs is hot, and has a pungent and disagreeable metallic 
taste leaving a burning effect on the tongue. The Beer, 
or Soda Springs, are of the same character as the boiling 
springs at the foot of Pike’s Peak, but they are not hot. 

It was in the neighborhood of Bear River that Fremont 
and his party first came in contact with the Indians, 
which he calls Root Diggers, and which in those old times 
were spoken of as Digger Indians. They are various 
tribes and bands of Piutes, occupying the desert country 
of the Rocky Mountains, whose subsistence is derived 
chiefly from roots and seeds and from such small animals 
as they may be able to capture. 

The country which Fremont was crossing had formerly 
abounded in game, but the buffalo had all disappeared. 
Even as early as this (1843), attention had been called 
to the disappearance of the buffalo, and Fremont says: 
“The extraordinary rapidity with which the buffalo is 
disappearing from our territories will not appear sur- 
prising when we remember the great scale on which their 
destruction is yearly carried on. With inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, the business of the American trading posts is 
carried on in their skins; every year the Indian villages 
make new lodges for which the skin of the buffalo fur- 
nishes the material; and in that portion of the country 
where they are still found, the Indians derive their en- 
tire support from them and _slaughter them with a 
thoughtless and abominable extravagance. Like the 
Indians themselves, they have been a characteristic of 
the Great West; and as, like them, they are visibly :dimin- 
ishing, it will be interesting to throw a glance backward 
through the last twenty years and give some account of 
their former distribution through the country and the 
limit of their western range. 

“The information is derived principally from Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, supported by my own personal knowledge and 
acquaintance with the country. Our knowledge does not 
go further back than the spring of 1824, at which time 
the buffalo were spread in immense numbers over the 
Green River and Bear River valleys, and through all the 
country lying between the Colorado, or Green River, of 
the Gulf of California, and Lewis’ fork of the Columbia 
River; the meridian of Fort Hall then forming the west- 
ern limit of their range. The buffalo then remained for 
many years in that country and frequently moved down 
the valley of the Columbia on both sides of the river as 
far as the Fishing Falis. Below this point they never 
descended in any numbers. About the year 1834 or 1835 
they began to diminish very rapidly and continued to de- 
crease until 1838 or 1840, when, with the country we have 


just described, they entirely abandoned all the waters of 
the Pacific north of Lewis’ fork of the Columbia. At 
that time the Flathead Indians were in the habit of find- 
ing their buffalo on the heads of Salmon River, and 
other streams of the Columbia; but now they never 
meet with them farther west than the three forks of the 
issouri or the plains of the Yellowstone River. 

“In the course of our journey it will be remembered 
that the buffalo have not so entirely abandoned the waters 
of the Pacific, in the Rocky Mountain region south of 
the Sweetwater, as in the country north of the Great 
Pass. This partial distribution can only be accounted for 
in the great pastoral beauty of that country, which bears 
marks of having long been one of their favorite haunts 
and by the fact that the white hunters have more fre. 
quented the northern than the southern region—it being 
north of the South Pass that the hunters, trappers and 
traders haye had their rendezvous for many years past; 
and from that section also the greater portion of the 
beaver and rich furs were taken, although always the 
most dangerous as well as the most profitable hunting 
ground. 

“In that region lying between the Green or Colorado 
River and the head waters of the Rio del Norte, over the 
Yampah, Kooyah, White rivers—all of which are the 
waters of the Colorado—the buffalo never extended so 
far to the westward as they did on the waters of the 
Columbia; and only in one or two instances have they 
been known to descend as far west as the mouth of the 
White River. In traveling through the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains observations readily led me to the 
impression that the buffalo had, for the first time, crossed 
that range to the waters of the Pacific only a few years 
prior to the period we are considering, and in this opinion 
I am sustained by Mr. Fitzpatrick and the older trappers 
in that country. In the region west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains we never meet with any of the ancient vestiges 
which throughout all the country lying upon their eastern 
waters are found in the great highways, continuous for 
hundreds of miles, always several inches and sometimes 
several feet in depth which the buffalo have made in 
crossing from one river to another or in traversing the 
mountain ranges. The Snake Indians, more particularly 
those low down upon Lewis’ fork, have always been very 
grateful to the American trappers for the great kindness 
(as they frequently expressed it) which they did to them 
in driving the buffalo so low down the Columbia River. 

“The extraordinary abundance of the buffalo on the 
east side of the Rocky Mountains and their extraordinary 
diminution will be made clearly evident from the follow- 
ing statement: At any time between the years 1824 and 
1836 a traveler might start from any given point south 
or north in the Rocky Mountain range, journeying by 
the most direct route to the Missouri River, and, during 
the whole distance, his road would be always among 
large bands of buffalo, which would never be out of his 
view until he arrived almost within sight of the abodes 
of civilization. 

“At this time the buffalo occupy but a very limited 
space, principally along the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, sometimes extending at their southern ex- 
tremity to a considerable distance into the plains between 
the Platte and Arkansas rivers and along the eastern 
frontier of New Mexico as far south as Texas. 

“The following statement, which I owe to the kindness 
of Mr. Sanford, a partner in the American Fur Company, 
will further illustrate this subject by extensive knowledge 
acquired during several years of travel through the 
region inhabited by the buffalo: 

“*The total amount of robes annually traded by our- 
selves and others will not be found to differ much from 
the following statement : 





, Robes 
American Fur Company........... jokes 70,000 
Hudson Bay Company................0. 10,000 
All other companies, probably........... 10,000 

Bee Bote) OF... soc vcccccccscacecs 90,000 


as an average annual return for the last eight or ten 
years. 

“‘In the Northwest, the Hudson’s Bay Company pur- 
chased from the Indians but a very small number—their 
only market being Canada, to which the cost of transpor- 
tation nearly quals the produce of the furs; and it is only 
within a very recent period that they have received buf- 
falo robes in trade; and out of the great number of buf- 
falo annually killed throughout the extensive regions in- 
habited by the-Comanches and other kindred tribes, no 
robes whatever are furnished for trade. During only 
four months of the year (from November until March) 
the skins are good for dressing; those obtained in the 
remaining eight months being valueless to traders, and 
the hides of bulls are never taken off or dressed as robes 
at any season. Probably not more than one-third of the 
skins are taken from the animals killed, even when they 
are in good season, the labor of preparing and dressing 
the robes being very great, and it is seldom that a lodge 
trades more than twenty skins in a year. It is during 
the summer months, and in the early part of autumn that 
the greatest number of buffalo are killed, and yet at this 
time a, skin is never taken for the purpose of trade.’ 


“In 1842 I found the Sioux Indians of the Upper Platte - 


demontés, as their French traders expressed it, with the 
failure of the buffalo, and in the following year large 
villages from the Upper Missouri came over to the moun- 
tains at the heads of the Platte, in search of them. The 
rapidly progressive failure of their principal and almost 
their only means of subsistence has created great alarm 
among them, and at this time there are only two modes 
presented to them, by which they see a good prospect for 
escaping starvation; one of these is to rob the settlements 
along the frontier of the States; and the other is to forma 
league between the various tribes of the Sioux nation, 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and make war against the 
Crow nation in order to take from them their country, 
which is now the best buffalo country in the west. This 
plan they now have in consideration, and it would prob- 
ably be a war of extermination, as the Crows have long 
been advised of this state of affairs, and say that they 
are perfectly prepared. These are the best warriors in 
the Rocky Mountains and are now allied with the Snake 
Indians, and it is probable that their combination would 
extend itself to the Utahs, who have long been engaged 


in war against the Sioux, It is in this section of country, 
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that my observation formerly led me to recommend the 
establishment of a military post. 

Fremont’s party at this time was on short allowance 
of food. Word had been sent to Carson to bring from 
Fort Hall a pack animal loaded with provisions, for there 
was no game in the country and it was hard to purchase 
food of any kind from the Indians. _ as 

On Sept. 3 Carson rode into camp with provisions suffi- 
cient for a few days. The party kept on down Bear River, 
and on the 6th saw from the top of a hill the Great Salt 


Lake. 

Up to this time this lake had been seen by compara- 
tively few white people; in fact, only by trappers who 
were wintering through the country in search of beaver 
and who cared for geography only so far as it helped 
them on their way. No white man’s boat had ever floated 
on its dense waters, its islands had never been visited, 
and no one had made a survey of its shores or even 
passed all around it. Among trappers it was generally 
believed that while the lake had no visible outlet there 
was somewhere in it a tremendous whirlpool through 
which its waters flowed out by a subterranean channel 
to the ocean. ; 

All these facts and beliefs made Fremont very anxious 
to visit the lake and survey it; and having with him a 
rubber boat he had high hopes of what he might ac- 
complish. However, since the party was on short. allow- 
ance, the provisions which Carson had brought with him 
being now exhausted, he sent back to Fort Hall seven 
of his extra men under the charge of Francois Lajeunesse. 
The party was now reduced to eight, five of whom were 
to make the first voyage of discovery on the Great Salt 
Lake, while three should remain on the shore as camp 
keepers. It was only now discovered that the boat was 
badly put together, and when put in the water and loaded 
it leaked air in rather a serious way, so that the constant 
use of the bellows was needed to keep it afloat. Fortu- 
nately they had good weather at starting, for the day 
was very calm, and they reached one of the islands to 
find the rocks along the water’s edge encrusted with salt, 
and a windrow from ten to twenty feet in breadth, con- 
sisting of the larvae of some small insect which inhabited 
the water, and had been washed up on the shore. These 


worms, so called, are the common food of certain tribes 
of Indians living in the neighborhood of these salt or 
alkaline lakes. There was little on the island to attract 


explorers, and in view of the frail nature of their craft, 
and the danger of storms, they did not stay long, but re- 
embarking, reached the shore at a point quite distant 
from their camp. Food continued scarce and a day or 
two later they killed a horse for food. 

At Fort Hall a few horses and oxen were purchased, 
the latter for food. and here Fremont sent back eleven 
of his men, some of whom had shown that they were un- 
fitted for the labors of so difficult a journey. Among 
those he was obliged to part with here was Basil 
Lajeunesse, a good man whom Fremont was sorry to 


lose. Leaving Fort Hall Sept. 22 the journey continued 
down Snake River. All along the river Indians were en- 
camped waiting for the salmon. Under date of Oct. 1 
Fremont says: “Our encampment was about one mile 
below the fishing falls, a series of cataracts with very in- 
clined planes, which are probably so named because they 
form a barrier to the ascent of the salmon, and the great 
fisheries from which the inhabitants of this barren region 
almost entirely derive a subsistence commence at this 
place. These appeared to be unusually gay savages, fond 
of loud laughter, and, in their apparent good nature and 
merry character, struck me as being entirely different 
from the Indians we had been accustomed to see. From 
several who visited our camp in the evening we pur- 
chased in exchange for goods dried salmon. At this sea- 
son they are not very fat, but we were easily pleased. 
The Indians made us comprehend that when the salmon 
came up the river in the spring they are so abundant that 
they merely throw in their spears at random, certain of 
bringing out a fish. 

“These poor people are but slightly provided with win- 
ter clothing; there is but little game to furnish skins for 
the purpose, and of a little animal which seemed to be 
the most numerous, it required twenty skins to make a 
covering to the knees. But they are still a joyous, talka- 
tive race, who grow fat and become poor with the salmon, 
which at Jeast never fail them—the dried being used in 
the absence of the fresh. We were encamped immediately 
on the river bank, and with the salmon jumping up out 
of the water, and Indians paddling about in boats made 
of rushes, or laughing around the fires, the camp to-night 
has quite a lively appearance.” Gero. Birp GRINNELL. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Fishermen’s Patron Saint. 


St. Peter, of course, is the fisherman; but anglers may 
find a saint of their own in St. Zeno, who is commemo- 
rated on April 12. Verona’s patron saint is convention- 
allly represented holding a fishing rod, with a fish at the 
end of the line; the reference being to the tradition that 
he used to enjoy fishing in the Adige during his episco- 
pate. He must have commanded good sport if he exer- 
cised as much control over that river in life as he is said 
to have done two centuries after his death. In 589 Italy 
was visited by terrific floods, and the Adige threatened 
to swamp much of Verona. But the faithful gathered in 
St. Zeno’s Church by the river, and though the water rose 
to the windows outside, none,of it could pass the doors, 
and after twenty-four hours of prayer it subsided. This 
rests on the authority of Gregory the Great—London 
Chronicle. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Minnesota Forests. 


AITKIN, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: Among the 
things that have come to my notice through the current 
papers of this section is that the Government has giver 
the lumbermen permission to raise Lake Itasca two feet 
(this is inside the park inclosing the source of the Mis- 
sissippi River). Thus it will be seen that lumbering is 
common, even on reserved lands. It was ¢laimed, in giv- 
ing this permission, that it would do no harm to the park 
and would enable the lumbermen to float their logs. 
Later, when the heavy rains of May and June come, this 
water from Lake Itasca and hundreds of other lakes and 
reservoirs will be turned into the river along with the 
natural floods of the season and the settlers will be 
allowed to float out as best they can. Along the river are 
deserted houses and fields rendered tenantless by the 
water route, and at Government expense, in its frantic 
efforts to assist the infant industry of denuding the forest 
lands of Minnesota. 

Another thing I learn from the same source is that the 
lumbermen are allowed to cut 95 per cent. of the timber 
on the much-lauded forest reserve of northern Minnesota, 
“the park that would stay put.” Well, what is there to 
reserve after a lumberman’s 95 per cent. is gone? There 
will at least be the brush and enough debris to make a 
splendid forest fire some day. 

A third item is that the State has made an appropria- 
tion to lower the outlet of Gun Lake two feet. Now, 
Gun Lake has no possible wagon road to its borders; 
none of the land that would be drained will ever be set- 
tled. On the east of the lake is high and dry hard-wood 
hills. It is the home of small and large-mouth bass. It 
is none too deep at best, as rocks rise above the water 
in numerous places. Along the west and north shores 
are marshes where wildfowl breed secure from intrusion 
in summer. To drain lands is all right in some cases, 
but it is folly for a State to drain land it don’t own and 
could not use if it did. To drain a deep-water-lake in any 
country is a crime against nature if not against law, and 
I cannot see what there is behind this drain scheme. I 
have been told that the land to be drained in this case 
belonged to a land company composed of certain ex-State 
and county officials; but even this does not explain, for 
as far as I can see the benefit to the land would not pay 
the expense of maintaining a lobby to get the appropria- 
tion. It may be that there is some State land near to 
be stripped of its timber, and the State is fixing a path 
for the thief to get away on, but I have failed to see any- 
thing in this line that would pay. It looks like a crime 
without a motive, though scratch most any of the drain- 
age schemes and you will find a land swindle behind it. 
If the State wants to encourage settlement in this part 
of the country let it concentrate on building good roads 
out from all the centers. Such drainage as is necessary 


to make the roads is all sufficient, but practical farming 
E. P. Jaques. 


is impossible without roads. 





The Cuckoo and its Victim. 


Mucu has been written about the habit of the cuckoo 
depositing its eggs in other birds’ nests and many have 
been the opprobrious epithets bestowed upon the parasite. 
In this connection I should like to point to a habit of the 
victims which does not appear to have excited much 
attention among naturalists and which yet is quite as 
extraordinary as the other. 

It is a well known fact that as soon as the young 
cuckoo is able to do so (and that is within a very short 
ume after he has left the shell), he proceeds to eject his 
foster brothers or sisters from the nest. Sometimes these 
fall quite a distance and sometimes only a few feet from 
the rim of the nest, and in the latter case are plainly 
visible to the mother on her return. What does she do? 
Proceed to carry back and comfort her outraged children? 
Not a bit of it. She regards them with stony indifference, 
and so they die miserably from want of food and warmth. 

Let me quote here an instance -of this as recorded by 
the eminent English naturalist, D. H. Hudson: 

“The end of the little history—the fate of the ejected 
nestling and the attitude of the parent robins—remains 
to be told. When the young cuckoo throws out the nest- 
lings from nests in trees, hedges, bushes and reeds, the 
victims, as a rule, fall some distance to the ground, or in 
the water, and are no more seen by the old birds, Here 
the young robin, when ejected, fell a distance of but five 
or six inches, and rested on a broad, bright green leaf, 
where it was an exceedingly conspicuous object; and 
when the mother robin was on the nest—and at this stage 
she was on it a greater part of the time—warming that 
black-skinned, toad-like, spurious babe of hers, her bright, 
intelligent eyes were looking full at the other one, just 
beneath her, which she had grown in her body and had 
hatched with her warmth, and was her very own. I 
Watched her for hours; watched her when warming the 
cuckoo, when she left the nest and when she returned 
with food, and warmed it again, and never once did she 
Pay the least attention to the outcast lying there so close 
to her. There, on its green leaf, it remained, growing 
colder by degrees, hour by hour, motionless, except when 
It lifted its head as if to receive food, then dropped it 
gain, and when, at intervals, it twitched its body as if 
trying to move. During the evening even these slight 
motions ceased, though that feeblest flame of life was 
hot yet extinguished; but in the morning it was dead and 
cold and stiff; and just above it, her bright eyes on it, 
the mother robin sat on the nest as before, warming 

er cuckoo,” 

But the indictment against the cuckoo’s victim does not 

here. In a letter to the London Field a trustworthy 
authority states that he actually observed the mother aid 





the young cuckoo to eject her own offspring after it had 
been previously ejected and restored to the nest. Talk of 
aberration! It seems to me that the cuckoo is simply not 
in it. But should we condemn the mother? I think not 
Her maternal instinct is limited. Under certain set con- 
ditions it works automatically, as it were; introduce new 
or strange conditions and it becomes numb, or even per- 
verted. The intelligence is not there—that is the whole 
fact of the matter. 

So, conversely, I think we ought not to condemn the 
cuckoo. Can anyone assert positively that her reason for 
laying her eggs in other birds’ nests is because she is too 
lazy to build a nest of her own, or too selfish to be bur- 
dened with the care of offspring? I am sure he cannot. 
But it may be asked: What other reason can there be? 
Well, here is one which has occurred to me and which 
I do not think I have seen mentioned in any Of the nat- 
ural history books I have read. As we have seen, the 
young cuckoo is much addicted to his individual ease 
and comfort and wants, in fact, to have the whole bed 
to himself. (Parenthetically, he may possibly have a few 
prototypes among the genus homo.) ‘That this character- 
istic has been developed since he began to find himself in 
strange beds there are no grounds for believing, and it 
is possible that it is one of his original characteristics. 
Now, then, if this is so, can we not see the wisdom of the 
mother bird in electing not to attempt raising a brood of 
young cuckoos in one nest, but rather to dispose her 
eggs singly here and there? After all, the parasitic habit 
may be only an exercise of the instinct of race preserva- 
tion. 

New York, May 24. 


Size and Power of Owls. 


Fountain City, Ind., May 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Forked Deer’s inquiry about the size and power 
of owls reminds me that once when tracking a rabbit on 
the snow the tracks ended at a place where the snow told 
the story of a violent struggle between a rabbit and a 
brown, or great horned owl, as was plainly shown by 
feathers from the bird and fur from the rabbit, while the 
ending of the rabbit’s trail evidenced that the owl flew 
away with it. About 200 yards further on I came to a 
place where the owl had alighted and ate part of the rab- 
bit, which was a good-sized grown one and which would 
probably weigh about the same as a mallard duck (about 
three pounds). hi cl 

These. owls were locally known as “Virginia owls,” 
“big brown owls,” “horned owls” and more commonly as 
“big hootin’ owls.” When I was “a chunk of a boy” I 
shot one which father said he thought was the largest he 
ever examined. The spread of the wings was four and 





one-half feet, and to the surprise of the boy who had 
carried it for several miles, the weight was only four 
pounds. They were rather numerous at that time in that 
section of the country, and were troublesome about carry- 
ing off chickens, which mostly roosted in apple trees 
about the farm buildings. The belief that they could 
carry away full-grown hens was a common one. It was 
also commonly believed that an owl never picked a 
chicken off the roost, but alighting on the limb, crowded 
the chicken off and as it flew toward the ground caught 
it on the wing. O. H. Hampton. 


An Ancestor of the Musk Ox. 


AT a recent meeting of the Biological Society of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Wilfred H. Osgood, of the Biological Survey, 
read a paper in which he described and discussed the 
characters and relationships of an extinct ruminant found 
in the Klondike gravels near Dawson, Yukon Territory. 
The nearly perfect skull represents an animal somewhat 
similar to the recent musk ox, but of a different genus. 
It closely resembles an animal described by Liedy as 
Ovibos cavifrons, but is much more perfect than any spe- 
cimens which Liedy had. 

The animal was larger than the musk ox and the gen- 
eral shape of the head is different. The horns are more 
slender at the base, diverge more widely at the tips, but 
are downward directed as in the musk ox. The teeth, 
which are larger than those of the American bison, re- 
semble teeth of that species more than they do those of 
the musk ox or of the sheep. The specimen does not 
present any particularly sheep-like characters, but does 
appear to have relations with the bison, oxen, etc. 

It is regarded as altogether probable that this extinct 
form was an ancestor of the present musk ox, and an 
interesting point noticed is that some of the characters 
found in the adult fossil form are seen in the musk ox 
only before it reaches maturity. ; 


Premiums For Kittinc SHARKS.—German papers re- 
port that the marine board of Trieste, Austria, has issued 
a circular in which all Austrian marine officers are in- 
structed to stimulate the killing of sharks. Premiums 
are offered as follows: For each specimen of shark, of 
whatvere species (the eatable ones excepted), up to five 
feet in length, $2.30; for larger ones, $4.60, and for very 
large specimens of the species Oxyrrhinna spalanzani and 
Odontaspis ferot, $11.50. For the capture of man-eating 
sharks premiums of from $9.20 to $230 are offered. Fish- 
ermen making application for payment are to exhibit the 
specimens to the nearest harbor officer.—Richard 
Guenther, Consul-General, Frankfort, Germany. 
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ANID GUN 





Hunting a Coon. 


We hunted this coon a number of years ago, and from 
what I saw of the coon then some one else may be still 
hunting him; we left him for someone else to hunt after 
we had got through with him. 

I started about the first of October, 1885, to visit a 
friend who lived on a farm a mile from the hamlet of 
Bakerstown, Allegheny county, Pa., and only a mile from 
the Butler county line. 

After stopping with this friend a few days I took a 
notion to go on foot as far as the town of Butler, then 
come home to Allegheny by railroad. I had been all over 
this country, the northern part of Allegheny and north- 
ern part of Butler county when a boy, and meant to see 
it again now as I had seen it them, tramping across the 
country on foot, carrying a shotgun. It was twenty-five 
years now since I had done that, and in the meantime I 
had been some twenty-three years in the army, and the 
rest of the time had most of it been spent in a steam 
whaler. I had been half-way around the globe in it and 
was now back to where I had been born. 

When I left home in 1861 the country a mile or two 
beyond the city limits was a backwoods that I had 
roamed through carrying a shotgun and hatchet. The 
gun was for snakes, rabbits, or anything else that could 
be shot except song birds—I never shot them nor let any- 
one else do it if I could prevent it. These song birds 
are now protected, and it costs $5 to shoot one, as I keep 
telling boys here when I find them “hunting” with an 
air gun or a Flobert rifle. I carried the hatchet to cut 
dogwood out of which I made skewers to sell to butchers 
at ten cents per hundred, that was one way I had of get- 
ting money to buy powder, shot and caps. 

When I again went over this country after twenty-five 
years, I could hardly recognize a single place that I had 
ever seen before. Some of the roads were city streeis 
now, the others had been changed around until I did not 
know them; and the old farmer who used to chase me 
around with his dog or shotgun when he found me cut- 
ting dogwood or shinny sticks, or gathering his apples 
for him, had left here now for Kansas. his place had been 
taken by the city man with his suburban residence. 

This country that I meant to travel over now from 
Bakerstown to Butler would not be as much changed, 
though it was still out in the country. The farmer I had 
been visiting here had a son in Pittsburg who had left 
a fine shotgun, his shells and a game-bag here at his 
father’s and had lately written to his father to send them 
in to him if he had a chance to do it. I proposed to take 
them to him by way of Butler. Starting early next morn- 
ing in an hour I had left the United States and was on 
my way to the soap mines, 

When we were school boys we had a joke among us 
that both New Jersey and Butler county were foreign 
countries, and even to-day if a farmer comes in from 
anywhere and runs from the police in Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny he is supposed to come direct from Butler county, 
and when he has paid his ‘dollar and costs he is told to 
wend his way back to the soap mines again. He don’t 
always come from there, though. There are as clever a 
set of people to be found out there as can be found any- 
where. 

I meant to travel up the country slowly, stopping at 
farm houses for my meals and at night. I would not be 
treated by these farmers, though, as they treated Spears 
in his “Walk Down South” in some of our other coun- 
ties here; none of these farmers here would refuse to 
let me stop with them, and I would not be sent out to 
the barn to sleep, either. I carried pinned to my vest a 
mark that many of them recognized, some of them could 
wear it themselves. It was a little blue enamelled Maltese 
cross. 

This State had sent out a big division of troops in 1861 
that were always kept together; they formed the third 
division of the Fifth Corps; they were the Pennsylvania 
Reserves. This cross was their mark; it is recognized by 
the native farmers all over the State. I would be, and 
have been, as well treated by the farmers in Somerset or 
Bedford counties, where Spears did his ‘traveling, as I 
would be here. Every hamlet or town in the State had 
men in it who had either worn this badge themselves 
or had fathers or brothers who had; and I hardly ever 
met a native farmer who would not soon notice it, then 
ask me home with him for dinner or to stop all night. 

The route I took in going up to Butler carried me away 
from railroads. There was one road off some miles to 
my left and another still farther off on my right; both 
of them ran from Butler into Allegheny. I meant to take 
the one on my right when coming home, but kept away 
from it now. Tramps would be found along it; I would 
not be taken for one, though; tramps don’t, as a general 
thing, carry any sixty-dollar shotguns. 

There was not much use for this gun now; the season 
for most game was not open yet, and I took care not 
to break any game laws. When a boy I had shot rab- 
bits right through this country that I was now in without 
reference as to whether they were in season or not, but 
I dare not do it now. 

This country had not changed much in the last twenty- 
five years, the farmers had larger and better houses now, 
modern barns, and finer horses and cattle, but they them- 
selves were the same Butler county farmers that I had 
known when a boy. I used to meet them along the roads 
here, then ask to be directed to the soap mines and be 
told, “Go right over that hill, then follow my nose, sonny, 
and you will git thar.” If I asked for rabbits, though, 
I would get more explicit directions where to find them. 
They did not want them, I could have them all. 

I had been out several days and was getting nearer 
Butler every day, but was in no hurry to get there, I had 
the rest of this year to go in. I stopped one afternoon 
at a farm house to get a drink of water and, as usual, 
was given milk instead. 





The young lady who waited on me noticed my pin and 
after she had spelled out the letters on it—C. 8, P. R. 
V. C.—she asked if I had belonged to the Reserves? I 
told her I had; then she took me in and called her 


mother. The old lady told me that both her husband and 
her brother had belonged with us, her husband was dead 
now, her brother had been killed at Mechanicsburgh 
when Meade had made his charge across the railroad. I 
told her I had been there. She would not let me go on 
to-night and wanted me to stay next day also, but I con- 
cluded to go on. Then she gave me a note to a man ten 
miles above there, who had been in her brother’s com- 
pany. I got to his place in time for dinner, and he per- 
suaded me to stop a day or two there; then he would be 
going in to Butler himself with a team. 

The farmers here were nearly all thinking of selling 
out and going to Kansas, Texas or California. I would 
tell them that if Butler county was not good enough for 
them to give Kansas the go-by and keep on either to 
Texas or California, then tell them why I had no use 
for Kansas; half of it was good enough, but that half 
was thickly settled already, the men who had farms there 
would want more for them than these men here would 
get for them, the western part of Kansas I would not 
take as a gift. Texas was good enough, but I pre- 
ferred California. I had been pretty well all over this 
western country, always traveling with my eyes open and 
I could tell them about it. The women here I noticed 
did not want to go anywhere very bad, Butler county 
seemed to suit them. 

I stopped two days with this man, then had hard work 
to get away. He wanted me to stay longer and hunt. 
He had his land posted; most of the farmers here had; 
but they only did it to protect themselves and keep men 
and boys off who would tramp over their winter wheat, 
shoot sheep and cows, and start fires in dry grass, and 
make nuisances of themselves. I or any man who con- 
ducted himself right might hunt over their land and be 
welcome. The next forenoon, after I had got there, Mr. 
M. and I were out on the front porch when a barefooted 
boy about fourteen years old coming up to us, said, “Mr. 
M., my pap has a coon treed in that big dead chestnut 
over yonder, and sent me to ask if you will let him cut 
it down, and lend him an ax?” 

“Yes, Bill, I'll do both. Go to the woodshed and get a 
good ax. Your pap will need a good one to get that tree 
down. He can have the coon in it; let him leave me 
the tree.” 

I had been taking notes of Bill and set him down as 
being a mischievous young rascal. I-can tell boys pretty 
well now. That is what Bill was. I got him out of a 
whipping later on. 

“What sort of a tree is it?” I asked. “An old dead 
chestnut about two feet through. That man has a job on 
hand now before he gets the coon; but I want that tree 
down; I need it for firewood, my dead wood is scarce 
here now and I must cut live wood. I can find a better 
use for live hickory now than to make fire wood of it.” 

That man would not cut that tree down and cut it up 
if I paid him to do it; though he will put in a day hunt- 
ing a coon worth twenty-five cents when he and his boy 
might earn two dollars husking corn for me. That would 
look too much like work, though.” 

“How does he live?” 

“He has a little place down on the creek here that he 
works, or his wife works. She does most of it, I guess.” 

The boy came back with the ax, a new one of the red 
jacket brand, they were good ones. 

“Let us go and see that coon hunt,” Mr. M. said; and 
we followed the boy across the fields to the tree that the 
coon was in or on. The man was the exact picture of 
the boy; I need not ask him if he was the boy’s pap. 
An old muzzle-loading rifle-was leaning against a tree, 
and a dog lay at the foot of the tree the coon was in. 
The dog seemed to be fast asleep; it was of a breed that 
are nearly as useful when asleep as when awake.. He 
was part hound, but the hound part of him was so small 
that the rest of him—the sooner part—spoiled him for 
hunting anything except a beefsteak. 

“Your dog must have missed the coon, sir,” I said to 
the man. 

“Yes, sir, he can miss anything except his dinner. He 
never misses that when the old woman throws it out to 
him. Get out of the way, blast you,” giving the dog a 
kick; then taking the ax from his son he spit on his 
hands, and asked, “I don‘t suppose you care if I knock 
this tree down, Mr. M.?” 

“No, chop it down. You can have the coon, leave me 
the tree.” 

The man knew how to chop if he did not want to 
work. He was working hard now. Every two chops 
he gave the tree sent chips the size of a dinner plate fly- 
ing out of it. He had been at work about five minutes 
when the coon that had been in the hole up there, if 
there was a hole, came out and, climbing down to a 
lower limb, let go and droppec within ten feet of the 
dog’s nose. He might as safely have landed on his nose. 
The dog was too busy just now dodging chips and watch- 
ing the chopping to have any time to attend to coons. 

The coon had got several more feet away before the 
dog had got his ready on. He had no doubt been 
chopped out of trees before and knew what to do next. 
The boy, who had been hanging around me ever since we 
had come, now gave a yell and started. Had the dog 
kept out of the game, the boy might have got the coon, 
he had further to go than the dog, but he had caught up 
and was passing when he either fell over the dog or what 
was more likely the dog fell over him, and while they 
were getting things untied, the coon increased his lead 
and making for a big white oak that stood near the top 
of the hill, began to climb again. Had I had my shot- 
gun I could have stopped that coon long ago; but I don’t 
know if I should have done it. My sympathies were with 
the coon at this stage of the game. A man and a boy, 





an ax, a dog, and a gun, ought to make a combination 
strong enough to capture one coon, I thought. I prob. 
ably would have kept out of the game. Pap threw down 
the ax now and made a break for the new tree the coon 
had gone up, and where he was out of sight. 

“Don’t cut that tree,’ Mr. M. said. “I don’t need jt 
now, and don’t want a $25 tree destroyed to get a twenty. 
five-cent coon.” : 

I began to look for the coon and finally saw him abou 
half-way up the tree. He had his hind feet on a lim) 
close to the trunk and was hugging it closely; he seemed 
to be trying to form part of the tree. I pointed him oy 
to Pap. 

“Git the gun, Bill,” Pap says, his eyes glued to the 
place the coon occupied. Bill got the gun and I noticed 
a half grin on his face as he handed it over. 

Pap, taking the gun without removing his eyes from 
the coon, threw the hammer up, then pushing it up to 
his shoulder sighted, and pulled the trigger. Nothing 
happened. 

Taking the gun from his shoulder Pap examined it. 
There was no cap on the nipple. “Bill,” he yelled, “what 
did you do with this cap? Don’t lie now, I saw you 
foolin’ around this gun a while ago, dod gast you, can't 
you let anything alone? Where’s that cap?” 

“I got it here,” Bill said, taking it out of his mouth 
and coming forward with it. 

Pap gave Bill a withering look that boded no good for 
the boy later on, then fishing another cap out of his 
pocket put it on, then carefully aiming at the coon that 
had not moved since, fired and the ball struck the tree 
a few inches above the coon’s head, a good line shot bi 
too high. 

The coon now probably thinking this to be only a sight- 
ing shot quickly changed his base, moving by the righ 
flank, if he had ever studied Upton, and disappeared 
around the tree. 

Pap was mad now clean through. ““Dod gast your mis- 
chievous hide, I’ll skin you alive for this; you have been 
aching for that thar whippin’ for a hull week now. You 
will git it.” 

“Oh, no he won’t, sir. 
member that.” 

“Why the blazes must I not?” 

“Because I say so. I am the agent of the Humane 
Society, sir, and I warn you not to whip Bill. If you do 
I shall arrest and fine you. I don’t want to do that, sir.” 

“Can’t I thrash my own boy?” 

“No, sir, nor any other man’s boy if I know it. I won't 
allow it.” 

“How is that, Mr. M.?” Pap asks. ; 

“It is just as he says, if he is the Society’s ageng, and 
he says he is, he can arrest you on sight if he finds;you 
abusing Bill.” : 

“But I only want to whip him.” 

“Yes, of course, but your whipping might seem to him 
to be abuse, and his word goes. You let Bill alone while 
he is around here.” 

“IT reckon I'll have to, I won’t whip you, Bill; but dod 
gast you, I ought to do it.” « 

This stuff I had given Pap would hardly go with even 
the average Butler county farmer; but I had taken Pap’s 
mental caliber and thought he would swallow it. I had 
about as much to do with the Humane Society as I had 
with the Government of Turkey. Bill had been watching 
me out of the corner of his eye and trying hard to keep 
from laughing. I had a higher opinion of Bill's intelli- 
gence than I had of his father’s. 

Pap began to load the rifle again. Pouring more pow- 
der out of an old powder horn into a small loader he had 
tied to the horn, he next emptied it into the barrel, then 
rammed a patched ball down on top of it, then capped 
the gun, shaking his powder horn close to his ear he said, 
“I hain’t got a dod gasted grain left. If this load dont 
git him, we won’t git him at all.” 

“T’ll insure that coon at one per cent. premium and 
take his notes for the deferred payments,” I told him. 

Mr. M. began to laugh, but I don’t think that Pap 
quite grasped my meaning. We began to look for the 
coon again, but nobody could see him; he no doubt saw 
us, though. a 

“Well, ” Mr. M. said,.“let us go down here.” Then to 
Pap: “After you get that coon, or don’t get him, come 
down and take dinner with us; bring the ax home with 
you, and don’t cut any green timber, I have none to waste 
here.” : 

We went home and in about two hours Pap and Bill 
came down, They had not got the coon, Pap had seei 
what he thought was the coon. Had sent his last charge 
at it only to find out he had been shooting at a cooms 
nest. Bill had told him what it was but had deferred 
telling him until after he had seen how close Pap could 
come to missing it. 

“And he knew what it was all the time, too, dod gast 
him.” 

They sat on the porch and Mr. M. made a contract 
with Pap to have him and Bill husk the corn off of 3 
ten-acre field that he said would turn out about 
bushels. This would be doing very well here; they dont 
raise many 150 bushels of corn here to the acre, ‘nor 
they often do it anywhere else but in the agricultural! 
papers. Pap and Bill could make $2 a day at this job; 
it would pay nearly as well as would coon hunting, 
thought. 

After Bill and Pap had gone, I took my gun and 1 
down through Mr. M.’s orchard to hunt quail. Mr. “i 
had told me that there were a few quail on his place * 
more further out on his neighbor’s lands, and I cou 
keep on after I had covered his land; the next tarm wit 
posted, but I only need tell them that I was his guest! 
they tried to stop me. <= the 

I found a few quail in the orchard and got more m i 
meadow below it. The birds were very tame. Mr. a 
and his neighbors had been feeding them last wit 
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n the snow lay on the ground, and they had not been 
~~ at much since. These were young ones which had 
been hatched since last winter, of course, but I suppose 
the fact that the old ones did not take the alarm kept 
them from doing it. At any rate, I had to throw a stone 
among them more than once to get them to fly; I was 
not shoo.ing quail that were huddled together in a bunch 

he ground, 
er cld stubble field lay next to Mr. M.’s pasture and 
| at last got into it. I was out of Mr. M.’s bounds now. 
There were plenty of quail here; I was getting one or 
more fer every shot I fired, when a young man came run- 
ning dcwn here calling on me to stop. Coming up to me 
he said, “You will have to get out of this. Did you not 
see my warning notices? You must have seen them, I 
have enough of them up here. J 

“Yes, sir, I climbed the fence alongside of one of them, 
but Mr. M. told me that you would not object to my 
being here. I ought to have gone up to your house, 
though, and asked permission.” : 

“Oh, if Mr. M. sent you it is all right; you are wel- 
come here. You can shoot across my place and the next 
one above here; that one is my father’s; if his man tries 
to stop you tell him I sent you. We have these quail 
here for anyone who acts like a gentleman. I shoot a 
few now and again. Some of us who feed them in win- 
ter do not shoot them at all. But we don’t want our 
cows shot, or our fences burned, so we are obliged to post 
our places. Some men think we do it to make 
money by it. I would about as soon think of charging a 
man for a few quail that don’t belong to me as I would 
for the water he might drink at my well.” ; 

“Boys probably start most of these fires with their old 
muzzle-loaders, shooting the quail on the ground,” I said. 

“Boys are not so bad; you can tell a boy to be careful 
and he will. It is men who do it. They don’t mean to 
do it but when I have a few panels of fence burned, it 
don’t help me much to know that they did not mean to 
start the fire.” ; 

I bade the young man good-bye, then kept on until I 
had fired my last shell; I only had about two dozen to 
begin with. I had a nice lot of quail now, and stopping 
for the same reason that Pap had to stop, when he was 
hunting that coon, my powder was all gone. I went home 
now, then cleaned up the young man’s gun ready to turn 
it over when I had got to him. Mr. M. was going into 
Butler the next morning in a light wagon after’ groceries 
and | meant to tide in with him, . 

sill and Pap were on hand early the next morning; 
they came just as we had sat down to breakfast. Pa 
did not want any more bteakfast, he said; Bill did, 
though. and put a second one—he had eaten the first otie 
at home, of course—out of sight very quickly. I had 
an in.erview with Bill while Pap was hitching up a team 
at the barn. 

“Did Pap whip you last night?” 

“No, sir, he told Mam what you had said and Mam told 
him he had better keep his hands off me, she said you 


could put him in jail or fine him. Mam reads the papers, 
she does, Pap can’t read, and Mam says that the Society 
you told Pap about could fine him if he whipped me; 
ihen.Pap said he had no money to pay fines, so I am all 
right now, ain’t 1?” 


“Yes, but you do just what Pap tells you and don’t try 
any ‘ricks on him. Play them on some one else after 
this. Can you read yet, Bill?” I asked. 

“Oh. yes, Mam learned me to read, and I go to school 
sometimes, 

I noticed that Pap treated me with a good deal of re- 
spect; he had arrived at the conclusion that I must be a 
yer, and Pap, while he probably had but little use for 
the law, did not want to collide with it. 

I was not a lawyer, though I had been one for two 
hours once, when a judge in New Mexico admitted me 
to his bar long enough to defend a man charged with 
horse stealing, as has been told in Forest AND STREAM. 
My client had only stolen two-thirds of this horse, he 
owned the remaining one-third, but I persuaded the jury 
that he had not stolen any of him, and got him off. Then 
the District Attorney told me that I would make a good 
Tombs lawyer. Pap thought I must be a “dod gasted” 
one, so | was a lawyer of some kind or other. 

I rode into town, or I suppose I should call it a city 
now, it has got its railroads and did not look now much 
like the old town of Butler that I had known twenty-five 
years ago. Then taking a train in a few hours I was in 
Pittsburg, and after I had got.shells to replace the ones 
I had shot away, I took the young man his gun. 

Casita BLANCO. 


Storage of Featherless Game. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: One 


of the great, if not the greatest obstacle, to the success- 
ivl prosecution of the cold storage companies which are 
violators of the game laws by having game birds illegally 
im possession in the close season, is the extreme difficulty 
encountered in identifying the cold storage birds as game 


birds. They are stripped of every feather when in cold 
storage, thus the distinguishing marks essential to legal 
identification are destroyed. 

It occurred to me that by securing proper legislation 
to preserve the essential markings of birds, the cold stor- 
age companies would’ be deprived of the large and pro- 
fitable business, and the immunity they now have frem 
Prosecution in dealing in game birds out of season. If 
the game laws were so amended that it would be illegal 
to pick all the feathers off game birds before they were 
Placed in cold storage, identification and consequent con- 


viction would be a matter of course in cases of illegal 
Possession. The largest game birds average less in 
weight than the smallest of domestic poultry. By the 


necessary number of weighings to strike an average, these 
weights could be accurately determined for business pur- 
poses. Then it should be illegal to remove the head, in 
whole or in part, and the feathers of the head, tail, wings 
and cnough should be left on the back, say a bunch the 
size of a quarter-dollar, so that enough would be left on 
tach lird to render identification easy. 


birds were picked clean nevertheless, such clean birds 
shoul! be considered as prima facie evidence of illegal 
lace and possession in contravention of the game laws. 
| has been established beyond material question, 
that the 


st 


4 


ownership of the game birds lies in the State, 





_my fortune only once to kill a wolverine. 


In cases where ~ 


and that the State can impose any restrictions it chooses 
as to ownership, in my opinion, there could not be any 
greater restriction tending to the proper protection of 
game than to destroy the illegal traffic in it, and without 
the illicit participation of the cold storage warehouses, 
the traffic in game out of season would be a physical im- 
possibility. 

So frame a law that game birds, shorn of all their 
distinctive markings for purposes of cold storage and in 

Ssession in the close season, would be an illegal act in 
itself, and the problem of game protection would thereby 
take an immense stride for the public good. L. N. 


Wolverine Number One. 


In a young lifetime spent in the Far West it has been 
It was not 
that the animals were lacking in abundance—for there 
were plenty of them—but that it seems that circumstance 
never cast one in my path but the one time. That one 
instance will, perhaps, serve to show some few things 
about the animal that has furnished it with the suggestive 
title “glutton.” 

At the time of which I wrote Idaho, and especially the 
most northern part of the State, was an untracked wil- 
derness. Settlements were extremely sparse and cities 
and towns there were none, an isolated hamlet here and 
there marked the centers of population. The game con- 
ditions were all that the heart ofthe sportsman could 
wish. Deer fed in the door-yard, and elk and bear were 
as common as ground squirrels, The annual deer hunt 
was an event looked forward to with a great deal of in- 
terest, and was quite an important feature in our frontier 
life. We spent several weeks every year in killing and 
prepating the meat for winter use. ‘This meat so killed 
furnished the siaple of our table fare. At that time we 
rcsorted to the very reprehensible practice of chasing the 
deer with hounds. For that purpose we kept a well train- 
ed pack of foxhounds, and after the hunting was over 
used them in the chase of bear and lynx. ‘These animals 
were made to yield a considerable portion of our scanty 
revenue, their warm furs selling for a good figure on the 
Eastern markets. The fall of which I write was a very 
prolific one as far as bruin was concerned. The snows 
tarried late and he wandered over the hills quite late be- 
fore seeking his winter retirement. Some friends visited 
us from what is now the State of Washington, then a 
Territory as was Idaho. They brought along a brace of 
thoroughbred bloodhounds of which they were justly 
proud. They vaunted these animals as sure bear killers, 
ard 1 must confess that our mongrel hounds looked very 
commonplace alongside these specimens of canine aris- 
tccracy. ‘Their every lineament bespoke endurance and 
courage. The comparisons made by the owners of these 
handsome animals were not in the least modest. The 
morning of the hunt opened with ideal tracking weather. 
It was dark and cloudy, with a white mist hanging over 
the mountains, the very day for the scent to lie well. We 
set out, every nerve atingle, in the direction of where we 
felt sure there must be bear if any were in the country. 
A deep gulch that had been worked out for its cedar 
and whose hillsides had overgrown with roses, the bright 
red hips of which were still clinging to the bushes, fur- 
nishing excellent forage for the bears. Then underneath 
the rotting logs were to be found colonies of red and 
black ants and their larve, and woods mice with their 
young. Soon after leaving the ranch house we separated, 
each one taking his course through the deep woods. The 
master of the hunt took the vack and set out due north 
toward the head of the gulch in the hope of striking a 
fresh track. Allow me to narrate what now transpired 
from a personal standpoint, and I trust the reader will 
forgive the frequent use of the pronoun. 

I was armed with the then new 38-55 and was as proud 
of the weapon as a boy is of a new top—and I was then 
only a boy. For several miles I held my course through 
the woods, startling a feeding partridge, 
brown squirrel, a foraging white rabbit. The temptation 
to shoot at these was very strong but the master of the 
hunt (my father) had forbidden us to shoot at anything 
this day lest it be a deer or bear. The desire to set at 
naught the old gentleman’s mandates was at times very 
strong when I saw a particularly tempting mark, but I 
reflected that in childhood’s happy days it was a very 
dangerous undertaking to disobey the worthy pater’s 
mandates and an undertaking that was only hazarded 
about once in a year, and somehow the thought occurred 
to me that it might be so still. At any rate, the denizens 
of the forest lived unmolested by my murderous bullet. 
At last away down in the deep woods at the bottom of 
a cedar gulch where the sun hardly ever shone, I heard 
the deep-mouthed bay of the hounds. Experience told 
me that they were “treed”; that, is, that the game was 
brought to bay. Upon the silence of the autumn air rose 
the belling of those dogs. Never, until my enfranchised 
spirit listens to the Divine symphony struck by the im- 
mortal choir (supposing I am so fortunate as to arrive 
there) shall I listen to music one-half so stirring as the 
deep-mouthed tonguing of a pack of trained hounds. 

They were not far away when I first heard them, so I 
hastened in the direction of the sound. In my haste to 
be the first to “kill” I paid little heed to the route over 
which I trod. Nearer and clearer came the sound, and 
now I could distinguish the voice of our old lead hound, 
Trailer. Poor old Trailer, you are gone to the great be- 
yond, and if the All-Father has prepared a place for your 
kind then I know you are there. The hoarse voice of 
the vaunted bloodhounds now broke upon my ear. At 
the bottom of a long ridge, in a dense thicket of fir and 
cedar undergrowth, had once lain an immense cedar 
blown down by a storm and its body had been worked 
up into shingles. Beside this stump was where the dogs 
had brought their quarry to bay. I broke through the 
timber and saw them circling about a dark brown animal 
who was crouching against the earth at the foot of the 
stump. My first impression was that the animal was a 
bear, and my second that I did not know what it was. 
The blooded dogs were striving to make their reputation 
good by endeavoring to get at the animal. Their efforts 
were somewhat frustrated by the object of their atten- 
tions. Whenever one of them would rush in and attempt 
to seize, the besieged would make one sweep of his paw 
and the overzealous dog would be compelled to retire 
some dozen or more feet, heels over head. The lighning- 
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like claws cut like a knife, and the beast seemed to well 
know how to use them. The common dogs, trained in 
woods lore, were chary of rushing in upon the animal 
and were contented to bay him at a safe distance. The 
dogs were circling about the animal so that I found it 
impossible to secure a safe shot without the risk of in- 
juring a dog. 

For some little time I waited until a favorable chance 
presented itself. The animal discovered me at last, and 
reared up on his haunches. I called sharply to the leader 
of our pack and they all paused. Hastily dropping the 
bead upon the white spet so favorably exposed I pressed 
the trigger. He sank to the ground with hardly a quiver. 
I hurried forward to prevent the dogs from destroying 
the fur, but found only a stubby growth of brown hair. 
It was not a bear but a large, dark brown animal with 
an aldermanic stomach and feet armed with four-inch 
claws, that lay there. I recognized the description as 
fitting the wolverine, and this the first one I had ever 
seen. Beneath the fallen log the wolverine had made 
his home and had evidently been very busy furnishing 
his winter larder, There was a miscellaneous collection 
of slain animals and birds there, enough to keep an aver- 
age restaurant supplied for months. Not one of .them 
eaten, or at most only the heads were gone. The hair 
of the animal was not fitted for fur, so I left it where it 
lay, but felt that, while my shot had not found its mark 
in the body of a bear, I had done well ridding the coun- 
try of so rapacious an animal as the wolverine. 


Cuaries S, Moopy. 
IpanHo, 


Massachusetts Fish and Game. 


Boston, May 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some 
new legislation and changes in fish and game laws made 
by the Legislature the past winter are as follows: 

The close season on pheasants has been extended to 
the date of the “open season for partridge and quail” 
in the year 1907. Since this law received the Governor’s 
signature, the date of the opening on quail has “been 
made Nov. 1, instead of Oct. 1. The intent of the 
farmers doubtless was to forbid the shooting of pheas- 
ants prior to Oct. 1, 1907, the date on which partridge 
shooting opens. 

Shiners for bait in the Connecticut and Merrimack 
Rivers and their tributaries may be taken in nets or 
seines during October and November, all other fish 
taken in the same to be returned alive to the waters 
from which they were taken. 

On the island of Nantucket, quail are not to be killed 
prior to Mareh 1, 1908, as the law reads; but as the 
period from March 1 to November 1 is included in 
the close season for the entire State, it will be illegal 
to kill quail on Nantucket prior to Nov. 1, 1908. 

Chapter 190 fixes the minimum length of trout for 
the entire State (including Berkshire county) at 6in. 
The law covers taking, having in possession, selling or 
offering for sale, but does not change the present laws 
that relate to persons engaged in rearing trout. 

Chapter 196 provides for the compensation and ex- 
penses of the commissioners on fisheries and game as 
follows: Salaries of the three members, $5.630; for 
traveling, printing, etc., $2,550;-clerk hire in office. $975; 
enforcement, propagation and distribution of fish, birds, 
etc., and maintenance of hatcheries, $33,210; for stock- 
ing great ponds, $500; for stocking brooks, $300; for 
protection of lobsters with eggs attached $4,000; total, 
$46,665. The yearly expenditures, prior to the appoint- 
ment of Capt. Collins to the chairmanship of the board, 
were about $14,000. 

A comparison of these figures speaks eloquently for 
the grand services rendered by the late chairman. 
Moreover, it indicates the great advance in public 
sentiment in Massachusetts that resulted from the or- 
ganization of the “Central Committee for protection of 
fish and game,” and the incorporation of the Forest 
AND STREAM “No Sale” platform into Massachusetts 
laws as relates to woodcock and partridge in 1900. As 
one thoroughly familiar with all the work done for 
more than a quarter of a century in our State for the 
advancement of fish and game interests, I do not hesi- 
tate to say, that, during all that time, no event has 
awakened an interest so wide-spread or done so much 
to strengthen the fish and game department of our 
State’ government as the enactment of the non-sale 
law. In a previous letter I have referred to a state- 
ment made by the late Capt. Collins before the 
Greenfield Sportsmen’s Association only a few weeks 
prior to his death, regarding the great influence of 
such clubs. Your readers are aware that at the time 
of his last illness he was engaged in writing the re- 
port for 1904. In that report he says: “The increased 
number of sportsmen’s clubs is of advantage to the 
State; they can do much to mould public sentiment in 
their neighborhood, and by example and precept make 
for greater respect for law and the rights of the various 
classes of the community.” * * * “They inculcate 
an intelligent interest in the fish and game problems of 
the State.” 

In another portion of the report it is declared that 
the “notable work” of the fish and game protective 
associations deserves the “interest and support of all 
loyal citizens,” and it emphasizes the benefits of their 
efforts in perpetuating the quail, “without which,” he 
says, “this bird might long ago have disappeared from 
our State.” 

In view of the history of the work of propagation 
and protection accomplished in Massachusetts since 
the advent of Captain Collins to our commission, and 
the formation of the Central Committee of clubs in 
December, 1899, no one conversant with the facts would 
have the hardihood to call in question the views ad- 
vanced in th: report as above stated in reference to the 
grand results that have ensued from the harmonious 
and united action of the clubs through the Central 
Committee. The passage of the anti-sale law and the 
sentiment aroused all over the State in that memorable 
campaign of 1900 was the opening of the vista of 
possibilities for the organizing of a plan of warden 
service so ably developed by. the late chairman of the 
commission. To the clubs belongs the credit of 
sowing the good seed, and to Capt,’ Collins we are in- 
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debted for judicious nurture of the plant until it came 
to maturity in a well-developed system of enforcement 
involving an annual expenditure of more than $10,000, 
Had any one predicted six years ago that the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts would ever make such an ap- 
propriation for promoting a pastime that is considered 
by some of our matter-of-fact official as “a mere fad,” 
he would have been pronounced a lunatic. The most 
ardent devotee of out-of-door sport with rod and gun 
would have considered the attempt useless at that time. 
But, little by little, the plan has been worked out, and 
the system of a paid warden service has been built up 
which, under judicious management, is likely to be per- 
manent. This is only one of the new departures, but 
the one which is perhaps most highly appreciated by 
sportsmen. 

It was preceded by an increase in the number of 
sportsmen’s clubs, an increase in the number of fisher- 
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men and hunters, the sowing broadcast of the gospel 
seed of protection by enthusiastic sportsmen and by 
such publications as Forest AND STREAM, whose in- 
fluence has been very patent, and, last, but not least, 
the pooling of issues on the part of the various local 
clubs of the State, and the gathering up of these 
scattered forces into one harmonious body, the Central 
Committee for protection of fish and game. 

All these influences combined have been too powerful 
for legislators to ignore. Eliminate any one of them. 
and the results achieved by the commission toward the 
proper enforcement of fish and game laws would have 
been meagre in comparison with what has been ac- 
complished. To-day, besides much special and inci- 
dental effort put forth by about 150 unpaid deputies 
there is a salaried force of fourteen men on call at all 
times. 

If there is any other State in the Union that can 
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show a greater gain for the fish and game de 
in the past six years, the writet does not know it. 
The record is creditable to both the captain of the ship 
and his crew. 

What the next six years will reveal, must depen 
chiefly on the sportsmen themselves. Whenever the 
shall all agree upon any measure and will show 7 
united front, success is sure. That the late chairman 
had other plans for improving existing conditions is 
known to some of his closest friends and co-workers 
One of the recommendations in the report has been in. 
corporated into the alien-license law this winter, which 
imposes a license fee of $15 on non-resident fore; 
born persons for the privilege of hunting. Some othe, 
changes in game laws will receive attention after the 
adjournment of the Legislature. 

H. H. Kiwpau, 


bartment 
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New England Fishing. 


Boston, May 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: Last 
Tuesday I saw six very handsome square-tail brook trout 
in the window of Dame, Stoddard & Co. These were 
caught at Belgrade Lake, Me., by a party composed of 
Messrs. Edward Winchester and Josiah Oakes, of Mal- 
den and others, and ranged in weight from 2% to 5 
pounds. 

Reports from various resorts are very cheering to 
anglers who are about starting. From Rangeley -Lake 
Bank Examiner Timberlake, of Phillips, took a 6-pound 
trout, an unusual occurrence, as of late the most of the 
fish taken from that lake have been salmon. 

In the Damon party from Fitchburg are Messrs. F. I. 
Nichols, James H. Prince and W. O. Johnson, all of 
whom have caught salmon from Rangeley weighing from 
3% to 6% pounds. Mr. F. J. Pierce, of Athol, has with 
him this season a New York friend, Mr. F. D. Peabody. 
Frank Harris and Reuben Wilbur are their guides. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Boothby, of Portland, have taken 
possession of their camp at Hirobsamcook for the sum- 
mer. 

At the Birches are a Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Wardworth, 
of New Yerk, on a bridal tour. The bride is proving a 
skillful angler, having brought to the net a 3-pound sal- 
mon. Three Bostonians are at Black Point Camp, above 
Upper Dam. They are J. H. Parker, Fred Newhall and 
Mr. Learned. 

The first to throw the lure at Bemis this season was 
Mr. H. B. Shaw, of Texas, who is having good success. 
Mrs. W. C. Stevens, of Rumford Falls, has taken two 
trout of 514 and 5% pounds. Mr. and Mrs. N. F. Gree- 
ley, of Boston, with Charles Turner as guide, are in good 
luck, Mrs. Greeley taking ‘a trout that weighed 6% 
pounds. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Appleton, of Haverhill, have 
to their credit a 5%4-pound salmon and two trout of more 
than 4 pounds each. Mr. H. H. Fielding and two com- 
panions from Brunswick have taken fifty trout and sal- 
mon. 

Mr. and Mrs. N. N. Thayer, of Boston, have visited 
the Rangeleys every season for twenty-five years, and are 
now located at the Barker. Here also are to be found 
Mr. J. F. Greenery, Mr. and Mrs. James P. Manning and 
Mr. W. E. Lawless, of Boston, and several Portland 
fishermen, all getting trout and salmon ranging from 3 
to 5 pounds. 

At Upper Dam are several fishermen, among them Mr. 
and Mrs. W. D. Nelson and Mr. Wm. La Croix, of 
Lynn—the latter, with Eben Hinckley as guide, has taken 
an 834-pound salmon. Mr, Nelson is an old-timer at 
Upper Dam. 

Good sport is reported in waters near Spring Lake 
Camp, Flagstaff, several 4 to 5-pound trout and salmon 
having been taken by anglers from Phillips, Lewiston 
and Portland. Ned Stanley and friends from Dixfield 
took forty-eight trout and salmon during a stay of six 
days at Weld. Several Augusta gentlemen have had good 
success at Cobbosseecontee, one of them, Mr. Guy 
Lancey, getting three salmon and two trout weighing col- 
lectively 14 pounds. Col. E. C. Farrington took a fine 
bass and salmon. 

The proprietor of the Augusta House, Mr. H. E. 
Capen, in ofie of the Belgrade lakes has taken three 4- 
pound trout besides a number of smaller ones. 

In Great Pond Mr. Damon, of Rome, Me., has taken 
one trout of 8% pounds and another 8 pounds 2 ounces. 
Two other men caught in one day seven trout that 
weighed 29% pounds; on the same day there were forty 
large trout brought in with but few boats out. Mr. 
Harry Sackett, of New York, took four that tipped the 
scales at 22 pounds, and his fishing companion took five 
weighing 28 pounds. Horn Pond, near Cornish, Me., is 
giving surprises in the number of trout and salmon taken 
this season, although none of them quite come up to 4 
pounds. Sebago salmon recently taken weighed from 8 
to 10% pounds. 

Reports from Square Lake tell of a salmon that 
weighed 13% pounds, and a laker 17%. A party of four 
brought in 60 pounds of salmon and square-tails; another 
party of three returned with 40 pounds. 

At Kineo fishing is approaching its prime, and will 
continue good till about the end of June. On warm days 
there is some chance with the fly already, but most of 
those taken are caught with bait. Mr. George H. Greeley, 
of Bangor, has been an early visitor at Moosehead for 
forty years, and was one of the first party to arrive at 
Kineo this year. Others who are enjoying good sport 
are the Foster party of Boston, W. G. Brown and three 
others of Gloucester, Mass., and several from Bangor 
and Portland; also Henry Lord, of New York, who will 
remain through the summer. Many trout exceeding the 
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record limit of 3 pounds, and togue from 5 to 14 pounds 
have been taken. 

Col. I. K. Stetson, Hon. A. R. Day and two other 
well-known Bangor men recently returned from Sugar 
Island, Moosehead, bringing all the trout the law allows. 
Hon. Russell Sears, former mayor of Quincy, Mass., with 
three others caught thirty-nine good fish one day, and on 
the following day they took seventy, including a 12-pound 
togue. 

Mr. F. H. Lathrop, of Boston, is having the 8-pound 
square-tail which he took at Belgrade, mounted in Ban- 
gor, and Mr. G. F. Singleton has placed his 13-pound 
landlocked salmon caught at Belgrade with the same 
taxidermist. 

A party of eight, including Dr. A. J. Rowell, of Port- 
land, and one of five including Mr. Ackerman, of Boston, 
are now at Pleasant Island Camps, on the Cupsuptic. Mr. 
E. V. R. Thayer, of Lancaster, Mass., is at his camp, 
Millbrook Lodge, at the head of Upper Richardson. 

Good catches have been the usual thing at Grand Lake 
Stream—from six to twenty salmon a day are brought in. 
This is a popular resort for Boston anglers. Dr. George 
C. Ainsworth, of Boston; Mr. H. A. Miner, of Malden, 
and Mr. Edward Reed and party are now there, and sev- 
eral others start to-morrow. 

Dr. McGann, of Aiken, S. C., passed through Boston 
this week en route for Moosehead. H. G. Priest, pro- 
prietor of the Hotel Preston, Smampscott, and Hon. 
Harry Russell, of Cambridge, have left for Kineo. 

From Holderness, N. H., I learn that the Asquam 
lakes are coming to the front this season in their trout 
yield. Recently, Mr. Chase Woodman, with two Ash- 
land friends, captured four trout that weighed 38 pounds 
—the largest was caught by Mr. Woodman and weighed 
15 pounds. 

Mr. Lawrence Ford, of the Boston & Maine R. R., took 
two large ones from the lake, and with Supt. Cummings 
and Col. C. H. Cummings, of New York, he has taken 
some fine strings from the Sandwich ponds in the heart 
of the Sandwich notch. 

Mr. Jacob Wirt has as guests in camp at Clearwater 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. C. Pillsbury, of Boston, and they 
are getting fish. Clearwater is well to the front for large 
salmon and lakers. Mr. Ed. Jackson got what is claimed 
to be the largest string ever taken last week—four sal- 
mon that together weighed 32% pounds. CENTRAL. 


Are Salmon Decreasing in Newi 
Brunswick ? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of May 20 your generally well informed 
contributor, Mr. E. T. D. Chambers, tells us that salmon 
in New Brunswick rivers are not decreasing, and he 
quotes from the last report of H. E. Harrison, Fish In- 
spector for the counties of Kings, Queens, Sunbury, 
York, Carleton and Victoria, through which runs the 
River St. John and its great tributary, the Tobique. 

Inspector Harrison, strange to say, does not consider 
that a steadily decreasing catch in all these counties 
since 1874 indicates any decrease in the stock of salmon, 
but is rather of opinion that a decrease in the annual 
catch implies a better run of fish in the rivers, while Mr. 
Chambers expresses his own conviction that the Inspector 
is much more correct in his conclusions than are those 
who show from the reports of the Commissioner of 
Fisheries that, since fishculture has been depended on to 
keep up the salmon stock, the catch has decreased from 
75 to 100 per cent. in all the rivers where hatcheries have 
been in operation. ‘ 

If Mr. Chambers will consult these reports he will find 
that in 1874, the year the hatcheries were built, the catch 
of salmon in the St. John River counties was 539,200 
pounds, while in the report for 1903 the catch is given 
as 334,040 pounds. In the interim between these two 
reports 59,410,200 young salmon from the hatchery have 
been planted in the main river and its principal tribu- 
taries, 

Mr. Chambers is probably not aware that under date 
of May 28, 1883, the late Commissioner of Fisheries, W. 
F. Whitcher, in a letter in your columns, pointed out that 
Prof. A. J. Malmgren, since dead, but at that time the 
highest authority in Europe on fishculture, had recom- 
mended that the artificial hatching of fish be discontinued 
as a Government work for the reason that in no country 
in which it had been pursued could any substantial re- 
turns for the public expenditure be shown. Mr. Whitcher 
showed, from the official reports of the Department of 
Fisheries, that no practical results were visible from all 
the millions of young salmo.: that had been planted in 
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ten years’ operations of the hatcheries. He showed from 
the Blue Books that, in the year 1874, the year the hatch- 
eries were started, the catch of salmon in New Bruns. 
wick was 3,214,182 pounds. When Mr. Wilmot, the late 
superintendent of fishculture, made his last report in 184, 
after twenty years’ operations, the catch was only 2,280- 
468 pounds, although more men and more nets were em- 
ployed in the fishery, both on the coast and in the rivers, 

In the eleven years that have since elapsed Prof, 
Prince, Mr. Wilmot’s successor, has been in charge; more 
hatcheries have been built and all have been operated on 
a scale unknown in the history of the science. The Pro- 
fessor’s report for 1903 gives the catch of salmon in New 
Brunswick as 1,456,175 pounds, after 129,286,200 young 
salmon have been planted in her rivers. In the face of 
these facts and figures from the Departmental reports, it 
is difficult to see on what Mr. Chambers’ conviction rests, 
as it is to ignore the fact that, as artificial culture has 
increased in New Brunswick, the catch of salmon has 
decreased. 

If Mr. Chambers will extend his examination of these 
Departmental reports he will find a similar state of things 
in the Provinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia, where the 
catch of salmon has steadily declined ever since artificial 
hatching has taken the place of natural propagation. 


THE OLp ANGLER 
Sussex N. B., May. 24. 


Fishing Waters Near New York’ 


It is seldom that New York anglers have a spring like 
the present one. Fishing tackle dealers complain that 
they have made fewer sales than usual to their local trade 
because of the weather condition, although their regular 
customers in other parts of the country have ordered 
an average quantity of tackle, and the southern trade held 
on well into the spring months. 

When the trout fishing season opened in nearby States 
fewer anglers than usual took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to fish, for reports from the small streams were 
not very encouraging, and those who went out found the 
streams very low and trout rising less than they expected. 
There were some reports of good luck from Pennsyl- 
vania waters, and from the few open and some of the 
preserved waters on Long Island, but most of the au- 
thentic reports had to do with small catches and equally 
small trout. About the middle of May several reports 
came in from the streams that flow into the Delaware 
River, referring to average catches, but anglers who were 
familiar with these waters doubted their accuracy in some 
instances, saying they had not had such luck there in 
recent years. 

Last week the information to be had in this city was 
to the effect that the trout fishing in the vicinty of Liv- 
ingston Manor, Sullivan county, New York, was good. 
This was after the few light. rains that fell a few days 
previously. Similar reports came from Delhi. Evidently 
some catches were made in the Willowemoc, but most 
of them were from the Beaverkill. From Esopus, on 
the Hudson, reports of fair catches were received, but 
the waters were not mentioned. In the vicinity of Esopus 
there are several small streams, notably the Wallkill. 
Black, Swartz, Rondout and Esopus creeks, and several 
small lakes. Fair luck was reported at the same time 
from Brewster. Fallsburg, also in Sullivan county, is the 
objective point of a number of local anglers early in the 
season. This is on the Neversink River, and above the 
town the fishing is best. There are some native trout 
in this stream, but it is believed that the brown trout 
planted there have nearly exterminated the natives. The 
brown trout sometimes run quite large, but above 3% 
pounds they can harly be expected to take the fly. 

The New Jersey end of Greenwood Lake is now open 
to anglers for black bass, which will take the fly early 
in the season, and the east shore of the Delaware below 
Port Jervis is also open, but the upper river will not 
open until June 15, although there are numerous 
feeders of this river that contain trout, notably the Mon- 
gaup River above Port Jervis; Ten-mile River, at Tusten 
Post-office; Beaver Brook and Half-way Brook, neat 
Barryville; and the Neversink north of Port Jervis. 

One of the nearest lakes to this city where bass may 
be caught is Lake Mahopac, in Putnam county. The 
season opens June 15. This lake is fished a good deal, 
but there are some good bass still in it. 

Lake Oscawana, near Peekskill, is another nearby lake 
in which both bass and pickerel may be caught in seasof, 
and it is a beautiful place to go. 

There is a small lake on Verplanck’s Point, on the 
Hudson just south of Peekskill, where an occasio 
and pickerel may be taken, but as there is so much vege 
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tation in the water in summer, weedless hooks will be 
necessary. This is Lake Soe 

Not far away and accessible from Fort Montgomery 
by way of a road that follows Popolopen Creek, is Popol- 
open Pond, where a goodly bass can be taken now and 
then in season, as well as pickerel and small fry. Not 
far away is Cranberry Pond, Bog Meadow Pond, Suth- 
erland’s Pond and Long Pond. 

Rockland Lake, near the town of Rockland, is still 
nearer this city, and anglers go there frequently. A few 
bass are taken now and then, and pickerel and smaller 
fish, but too many persons go there for this to be the 
good water it was years ago. 

Orange Lake, near Newburgh, contains black bass, 
pickere! and yellow perch, and occasionally some large 
bass are taken. From this city one can take the New- 
burgh boats, and trolley car from Newburgh to the lake, 
a distance of about seventy miles in all. Nearer the town 
is Washington Lake, to fish which a permit must be ob- 
tained from the water-works commissioner, Twelve 
miles from town, and also reached by trolley, is the Wall- 
kill River, containing bass and pickerel. 

Glenmere Lake, in Orange county, New York, is known 
as good pickerel water, but it also contains bass. It is 
three miles from Chester, which is fifty-five miles from 
this city; and less than two miles from Florida, the latter 
village being about sixty-five miles from New York city. 
The best success is had early in the season and again in 
the autumn by trolling, and by casting during the sum- 
mer. 


Posie sak Goan of fale. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 


[Being another chapter from Mr, Hallock’s “Fishing Tourist,” 
here reprinted by courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Harper 
& Bros.] 





SoME gentlemen, by no means pretentious or opinion- 
ated, delight to assert that since they became recognized 
anglers they have never taken a trout or a salmon ex- 
cept with a fly. I doff my hat in reverence to the senti- 
ment; it is the honest utterance of a justifiable pride. It 
is the spirit of the sangre azul, which dignifies the culti- 
vated sportsman above the mere fisherman; the man of 
honor above the assassin, the Herod among the small 
fry, the filler of pots and defier of close seasons. Never- 
theless, I cannot admit the implication that the man who 
habitually uses bait is consequently a creel-stuffer, or 
deficient in the scientific accomplishments of the craft. 
Fly-fishing and bait-fishing are co-ordinate branches of 
the same study, and each must be thoroughly learned to 
qualify the aspirant to honors for the sublime degree of 
Master of the Art. 

Grant that fly-fishing transcendently illustrates the 
poetry of the gentle calling; is it becoming or wise to 
despise the sterner prose, the metaphysics of the more 
practical school? The most dazzling accomplishment, 
that one which most enhances individual charms, is not 
necessarily of the greatest practical or substantial worth. 
Each method of fishing has its advantages; one may be 
made available where the other is wholly impracticable. 
The deftly-tossed fly, taking wing on the nerve of a 
masterly cast, will drop gracefully far out in the stream 
where the heavier gear of the bait rod would never aspire 
to reach. On the other hand, the bait must supersede 
the fly on densely overgrown streams, and wherever the 
locality precludes proper casting-room. Moreover, fish 
do not always prefer the same diet. They have their 
times to eat and their choice of food, whether red worms, 
small fry, maggots, or flies. They will take bait when 
they will not rise to a fly. The red worm is notoriously 
the most acceptable food of the lordly salmon. The 
Salmo family do not feed upon insects and flies; they 
make no hearty meal of such. These are merely the 
souffes and whipped syllabub of their table d’héte—their 
superficial dessert, which they gracefully rise to accept. 
Has it become the law of Piscator that professional 
anglers shall pander to the pampered epicure alone? that 
they shall never tempt the trout or salmon except when 
in his most fastidious mood? I might even strain a point 
in favor of the bait-fisher, and hold that, inasmuch as 
fishes, like men, have their five senses, and since in fly- 
fishing the sense of sight alone is tested, such kind of 
angling is a mean imposition upon the creatures’ credulity, 
and not fair play at all. 

I utter no plea for the bait-fisher who angles stolidly 
from boat or stump; there is neither sport nor science 
nor sense in his method. But to the man who can handle 
his rod properly and with successful result in an im- 
petuous river or tumbling mountain stream (I care not 
whether he uses fly or bait), I must in justice concede 
a claim to high rank in the angling fraternity. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the habits of the fish is requisite in 
either case; and without that knowledge which the prac- 
ticed bait-fisher must acquire of their haunts and breed- 
ing-places, their exits and their entrances, their food and 
times for feeding, and the seasons when they are in con- 
dition, no man can be regarded a perfect angler, no mat- 
ter whether he handle his fly with the skill of Arachne 
herself. (Joke intended.) 

Exhausted with my attempt to /egitimate the habitual 
bait-fisher into the family of sportsmen (for which he 
will doubtless thank me), I am fain to assert that the 
acquisition of the artificial fly to the angler’s portfolio 
has measurably increased the charms of his sport. Fly- 
fishing gives more varied play and greater exercise to the 
muscles; it bestows a keener excitement; it intensifies the 
perceptive faculties; it requires nicer judgment than 
bait-fishing, quicker and more delicate manipulation, and 
greater promptness in emergencies; it is more human- 
izing in its influences; it is beautiful in its associations, 
and poetic in the faneies it begets. Light as a thistle’s 
down the little waif of a fly flits hither and yon, dancing 
upon the ripples, coursing over the foam, breasting the 
impetuous current, leaving its tiny trail where the sur- 
face is smoothest, but always glancing, gleaming, coquet- 
ting like the eye of a maiden, and as fatally ensnaring. 
It woos no groundlings; it is not “of the earth earthy” ; 
it is all ethereal, vitalizing, elevating. There is nothing 
groveling in fly-fishing—nothing gross or demoralizing. 

But bait-fishing? Well—it is cruel to impale a min- 
now or a frog. It is vulgar and revolting to thread a 
worm. Worms! bah! let them go to the bottom. I drop 
my line just here. I have gained a temporary vantage 
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for my bait-fishing friend. If he loses the campaign, he 
deserves to be beaten with his own sod. For myself, I 
boldly avow an unqualified preference for the fly in all 
cases where its use is practicable. I have said as much 
already. Let it be recorded. 

Upon one other point I shall make issue with these 
anglers par excellence—this select coterie of soi disant 
professionals; not because they are not really the ex- 
perts they assume to be, but because of the very com- 
placent manner in which they fold their arms upon the 
tip-top pinnacle of cumulative knowledge, and super- 
ciliously look down upon their fellow-crafts below. These 
eminent gentry affect to despise trout-fishing. “Oh!” 
they say, “we never trouble such small game. We've got 
past that sort of thing. All very well for those who 
have never had a hack at a salmon—very decent sort of 
sport, you know; but as for us, we couldn’t look at a 
trout when salmon are running.” 

“But, sir, consider—” 

“My dear fellow, it’s no use talking, you never can 
have an idea of real genuine sport until you get hung of 
a forty-pound salmon!” 

Such positive assurances, coming from such high au- 
thority, ought to be convincing and conclusive. Sir 
Oracle’s estimate of sport is evidently as between a half- 
pound trout and a forty-pound salmon, all other condi- 
tions being equal. 

Now, in truth, the quality of sport is in the ratio of the 
delicacy of the tackle to the strength and play of the 
fish. A four-pound trout on a 8-ounce rod is equal to a 
sixteen-pound salmon on a 32-ounce rod. “But,” urges 
the salmon-fisher, “the nobler the game the nobler the 
sport.” Granted, provided the relative conditions are 
maintained—not otherwise. If forty-pound salmon are 
to be hauled in hand over hand on a cod line, or if whit- 
ling trout are to be whipped out on a twenty-feet salmon 
rod—if size and weight alone are to determine the qual- 
ity of the sport, and the value of the captive as a game 
fish, why, one might as well troll for Mackinaw trout, 
or drag the East River for dead bodies, I have had more 
positive, continuous enjoyment with a three-pound trout 
on a one-handed Andrew Clerke split bamboo (I never 
drop a fly from any other rod) than I experienced from 
the biggest salmon I ever took in the Restigouche. It 
was in the East River, near Chester, Nova Scotia. But 
especially shall I remember the chase a lively grilse led 
me on that self-same day. The larger salmon had 
stopped running for the season, and the chances were 
so small of taking on my delicate trouting tackle any de- 
scription of fish other than the trout I angled for, that 
I felt little risk in casting my line over the waters where 
salmon would be likely to lie. I had just recuperated 
from my laborious contest with the big trout; and when 
the grilse struck the hook smartly, I had reason to believe 
that I had my trout’s big brother in hand. But I was 
undeceived “in a jiffy.’ The instant the fellow felt him- 
self hooked, he shot up a rapid with my whole seventy- 
five feet of line, and when he was snubbed leaped a 
boulder three feet high, and ran back again to the pool 
he started from, where he stopped to consider the situa- 
tion. Doubtless he felt it to be ridiculous. I certainly 
so regarded my own position. I was standing on a slip- 
pery shelf, which I had attained with difficulty in order 
to get a decent cast, with a dense thicket of alders over 
my head and an inky pool of unknown depth directly 
below my feet. I had hooked the fellow just at the foot 
of the pool beside which I stood. The angler will ap- 
preciate the situation. I had either to break tackle, lose 
fish, or perchance drown myself. The rapid return of 
the fish made a frightful sag in my line, and I was “taking 
in slack” as rapidly as possible, when the extra strain of 
the line drawing down the current wakened up his ideas; 
and, giving a short leap clear of the water, he darted 
down stream like a rocket. How the hook kept fast in 
his jaws all this time was a mystery. Zip went the reel 
with a velocity that almost struck fire; into the water 
leaped the rod, following the fish; and after the rod floun- 
dered I, still clinging to the butt. I did not say my pray- 
ers, but I had just time to think how much it would cost 
to repair my Baguelin watch, when my feet touched 
gravel at the head of the rapid, and one risk was can- 
celed. If you had seen me follow that fish down stream, 
you would have been delighted at my good fortune in 
circumventing obstacles. The river was full of boulders, 
and there was great and immediate danger of getting my 
line fouled. But I presently got control of my game, and 
gave him the butt handsomely—and after that he didn’t 
run faster than I wished. The fellow had me at a dis- 
advantage, and the wonder was how I ever got him at 
all; but when I emptied the water out of my long boots, 
I felt glad that I had bagged that fish. But I have always 
worn low shoes since, when fishing. 


Doubtless there is an exultant, pulse-compelling pride 
in landing a monster salmon of indefinite weight, which 
does not pertain to ordinary or extraordinary trout-fish- 
ing; but as to the comparative merits of the two species, 
it is a question in my mind which should be voted the 
nobler game. Their habits, haunts and characteristics are 
identical in many respects; and excepting in size, one 
may be justly regarded the peer of the other. This single 
difference may be adjusted, as I nave shown, by a proper 
adaptation of the tackle employed to capture them. It is 
certainly rougher work to kill a salmon, and vastly more 
fatiguing; and at times the sport is positively dangerous. 
As respects collateral pleasures derived from natural sur- 
roundings and associations, it may be remarked that trout 
streams are generally more romantic than those localities 
where salmon are caught; because being tributaries of 
the larger rivers, they are situated higher up among the 
mountain sources; they are farther from the salt air of 
the ocean, and in a rarer and purer atmosphere; they are 
generally more accessible to civilization; and they tra- 
verse regions more hospitable, where game is found in 
greater variety and abundance, where the forests are 
denser and teem with bird and insect life. And finally, 
as regards those ambidextrous experts who affect to re- 
gard trout-fishing as the inferior art and beneath their 
attention. I will simply revenge myself by quoting from 
Francis Francis, the astute observer, who says: “A good 
trout-fisher will easily become an expert at salmon-fish- 
ing; but a very respectable practitioner with the salmon- 
rod will often have all his schooling to.do afresh, should 
he descend to trout-fishing, before he can take rank as 
a master of the art.” 








Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
Sea-Going and Landlocked Salmon. 


_It is fortunate that the efforts of the Maine Commis- 
sioners on Fisheries to stock the lakes of the old “Pine 
Tree State” with landlocked salmon have met with suc- 
cess which, in some respects, may be considered almost 
phenomenal. 

It is not so very many years ago that many of the 
anglers and others who witnessed the first attempts of 
the Commissioner to plant the young salmon, viewed the 
operation with scepticism and distrust; scepticism as to 
the feasibility of the undertaking, and distrust at the out- 
come should their efforts be crowned with success. 

Anglers in Maine waters in those days were trout fish- 
ermen, pure and simple. The spotted beauties, those 
royal, great fish such as we used to get thirty or more 
years ago, were to them the greatest attraction those 
lakes could offer, and the fact that they were to be 
stocked with salmon seemed a menace to the beautiful 
fish whose pursuit had been to them a delight which 
might well be called incomparable. They all believed, or 
at any rate, most of them did, that a liberal distribution 
of the salmon in the waters in which the trout had for 
many years made their home would gradually bring about 
the extermination of the other fish, for the reason that 
the salmon because of its greater strength and activity 
seems able to conquer and replace other species with 
which it is thrown in contact. 

I happened to be present on the occasion when Mr. 
Stanley put out one of the first lots of fry that were put 
cut in the Rangeley lakes; it was a great many years ago, 
but I remember the incident quite distinctly, and the 
short conversation we had in which I asked him if he 
did not believe that ultimately the salmon would sup- 
plant the trout in those waters. If I remember correctly 
he replied that there was not very much danger of it, 
but that if by any possibility there should be such an 
outcome it would only be the ascendancy of a magnificent 
game fish over one less grand. 

I had long before that period become acquainted with 
the gamy qualities of the landlocked, and I was not as 
averse as some were to the introduction of those fish 
in waters in which we had sought and found our old 
darlings, the spotted trout; but as I recall my feelings 
at the time, I confess I had some misgivings, for I knew 
perfectly well how quickly a given body of water may be 
depleted of trout by another and more voracious species. 

As for example, the destruction that was wrought in 
a very few years in Lake Umbagog, the lower of the 
Androscoggin system. In the early sixties trout were as 
abundant in that lake as they were in either of the others, 
but by some mischance pickerel were introduced in its 
waters, and so speedy was their work of destruction it 
was next to impossible ten years later to find a trout 
either in Umbagog or the Magalloway River as far up 
as the Aziscohos falls, to which point the pickerel as- 
— The salmon were introduced and the antici- 
pate 





Supplanting is Now Going On. 


In the early seventies the trout fishing in the Rangeley 
lakes was simply magnificent, and more beautiful fish 
than those we used to take in those years never came 
to the fly. 

Here are a few records of catches that were then made: 

In 1876 one rod, one day, seven trout that weighed 
thirty-six pounds; several rods in one day took trout 
weighing seven pounds, 734 pounds, 8% pounds, 8% 
pourids and 9% pounds. 

One angler took in a few days’ fishing eighty-eight 
pounds of trout, the smallest of which weighed three 
pounds and the largest 9% pounds. 

In 1877 some of the catches made at the Upper Dam 
were as follows: Six trout weighing 3%, 4%, 5, 4%, 7% 
and 5% pounds. Two anglers killed twenty-seven which 
weighed 108 pounds, an average of four pounds each. One 
rod at a single cast took two fish which weighed 51%4 and 
714 pounds. 

In 1878 the Commissioners captured for hatching pur- 
poses 159 trout, the average weight of which was 4% 
pounds. Of these three weighed eight pounds, two 
weighed nine pounds, one 9% pounds and two ten pounds. 

In 1881 the writer took, in one day, seven trout at the 
Middle Dam which weighed 36% pounds. Another angler 
took in two hours five trout which weighed 23% pounds. 

Yes, that was grand fishing, but the leviathans are now 
becoming scarce, and the number of small ones grows 
appreciably less. 

In speaking of the change that has been brought about, 
one of my correspondents in a recent letter, says: “At 
the Upper Dam the giant beauties still congregate, but, 
alas, not in such numbers as formerly—the landlocked 
salmon predominate there now in sizable fish.” 

Now, of course it will be-very many years before the 
salmon supplant the trout in the Maine lakes, and the 
present generation of trout anglers need not despair; but 
when salmon are as abundant in those waters as the trout 
in old times were, what magnificent sport coming genera- 
tions of anglers will enjoy. The idea of salmon fishing, 
grand salmon fishing, obtainable at will ought to send 
an exultant thrill through every angler. 

Of late years salmon anglers who were not lessees of 
Canadian rivers or members of clubs have been obliged 
to forego their favorite sport, for almost every foot of 
desirable salmon water is covered by leases, and to be- 
come a member of one of the clubs means the outlay 
sometimes of several thousands of dollars, and even such 
membership has not always furnished the anglers with 
satisfactory sport, for the Atlantic salmon, by reason of 
the excessive netting that is now carried on in all waters 
frequented by the fish, even to the head of tidewater in 
the rivers, together with the scandalous extent to which 
poaching is prosecuted, are so rapidly reducing the num- 
bers of the fish, many anglers and others who are in vari- 
cus ways interested in our noble game fish regard with 
anxiety and alarm its extirpation which, to them, seems 
ominously near. . 

If then salmon anglers are in the near future to be 
enabled to obtain a fair share of their favorite sport in 
home waters at a mere trifle of expense compared with 
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that which would necessarily be incurred in fishing on 
Canadian rivers, it seems to me that the Maine Commis- 
sioners have well earned their everlasting gratitude. 


Salmon and Landlocked Angling Compared. 


Now, it is sometimes said “landlocked fishing is all 
very well, but these fish are not like sea salmon either 
in gaminess, strength, or size.” While this is, in a 
measure, true, the statement admits of qualification, for a 
good deal depends on the conditions under which the fish 
are hooked and played. A fifteen-pound landlocked, if 
hooked on the troll in deep water, does not make an 
energetic struggle, neither would a sea salmon of the 
same size hooked and played in water of equal depth. 
Both would give a determined resistance to the rod, but 
both would “sag down” as it were deep in the water 
doggedly and persistently, but they would not make fierce 
runs nor leap very often above the surface. 

But make fast to a landlocked in the pool below the 
Upper Dam and he would, in my opinion, give almost as 
much play as would a salmon in a pool of equal size on 
a Canadian stream; not quite, of course, for the fresh- 
run fish just up from the sea possesses a vigor, a bril- 
liant energy and gaminess that is never found in a fish 
whose life is passed in fresh water. All this with heavy 
tackle, such as is ordinarily employed. . 

Now, it may be said that the average weight of the 
landlocked is much below that of the sea salmon, and 
therefore cannot be expected to furnish as exciting sport. 
While it is true that the sea-going- fish, as a rule, are 
heavier than the others, there are a great many land- 
locks taken nowadays which compare more than favor- 
ably with their cousins, as is shown in the May 6 issue 
of Forest AND STREAM, page 356. 

But the average weight of the landlocks is constantly 
increasing, while that of the sea salmon is as surely de- 
creasing, the thirty and forty-pounders which used to 
come to the gaff now being few and far between. This 
steady decrease in the size of the salmon has already 
been treated cf by me in Forest anp Stream, Dec. 109, 
1903, and I will not further dwell on it here. The de- 
crease in size of the fish has been accmpanied by a de- 
crease in numbers, the annual catch falling away steadily, 

ear by year, as is shown by the annual reports of the 
Barnet of Marine and Fisheries of Canada; that for 
1904, recently published, showing a very great falling off 
from that of previous years, the figures being for the 
Maritime Province in 1903 about 2,850,000 pounds, while 
that of 1804 amounted to 3,714.955 pounds, a shrinkage 
of nearly one million pounds in nine years. 

This steady decline of the Atlantic salmon fisheries 
points to an inevitable end unless the destruction wrought 
by the netters shall be greatly curtailed, and it may not 
be many years before the dependence of salmon anglers 
must be placed on the so-called landlocks, whose numbers 
are not decimated by nets, weirs, pounds, dynamite, etc. 

Another danger to which the Atlantic salmon is ex- 
posed is that from the poachers, whose dastardly work 
seems to be increasing. One can hardly find a Canadian 
river on the shores of which remnants of rolls of birch 
bark are not visible, those rolls having been lighted and 
used as tarches to guide the netters and spearers in their 
nefarious work. 

One of my correspondents, in referring to this condi- 
tion of things, says, that a distinguished gentleman late- 
ly deceased, owned, “by riparian rights, the very best 
salmon pools on the Southwest Miramichi, at Rocky 
Point, Clearwater and Burnt Hill. These he had not 
visited for a number of years nor had anyone represent- 
ing him or his associates in the ownership. This has al- 
ways been a matter of surprise to me, for I considered 
them the best salmon pools in New Brunswick. When I 
saw his death announced I advised a friend to get them 
as a good investment if the price was not out of reason. 
His reply was as follows: 

“T do not think the investment would be a good one 
unless one had the money to guard the stream well below 
the pools you mention. There is a great deal of netting 
at the mouth of the river and a great deal of poaching 
along the river below these pools, and unless one had 
money enough to put on plenty of guardians and influ- 
ence to stop this netting, these pools will never be again 
worth a great deal of money.’” 

To this my friend, in commenting says: “From this 
you will see how little hope there is for any improve- 
ment in the future. It shows that nothing but the strict 
and costly guardianship of the Restigouche, Metapedia, 
Nepisiquit and Cascapedia rivers save them from the de- 
pletion that has befallen the Miramichi, where the guar- 
dianship is a mere farce. 

Salmo salar has a hard time, and the end. is not 
yet. Now in angling for sea salmon the ordinary 
salmon rod and tackle are employed, no matter 
how small the average of fish in the river may be, 
some of the streams rarely containing fish which much 
overrun eight pounds in weight, but in the Maine lakes, 
notably the Rangeleys, light fly-tackle is often success- 
fully employed. and with large fish at that, one gentleman 
of my acquaintance having, last year, killed a 12°/s 
pound salmon on a No. 6 hook. He uses on these large 
fish quite small hooks and light tackle. He sent me a 
short time ago a specimen of the Tomah-Jo fly which 
had recently been tied for him, and it was really small 
for a trout fly even. Salmon anglers would arch their 
eyebrows if asked to kill a fresh run fish on so small a 
heok, but my friend will use no larger ones, and kills six 
to eight-pound fish on Nos. 12 or 10 hooks. 

_ Now, I consider that, bearing in mind the axiom, “The 
lighter the tackle the keener the sport,” my friend’s sal- 


mon fishing is far and away ahead of that which falls to 
most men. 


The Identity of the Landlocks. 


In a recent letter from an old friend is the following: 
“You are an authority on. landlocked salmon fishing. I 
think the first time I met you years ago was on the 
steamer which you boarded at Eastport, returning from 
one of your fishing trips. What I want to ask is, how 
large are these fish taken in Maine? My brother, who 
fishes on the St. Croix waters, says they rarely are taken 
there over 4% to 6 pounds. I see in Forest AND 
Stream, May 6 issue, that this species has been caught 
in Sebago Lake in April, this season, weighing as high 
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as nineteen pounds. Are these true landlocked salmon? 
Do you know whether as soon as the ice goes out, they 
are taken on the fly, or by trolling with spoon or bait?” 

In answering my friend’s inquiries I stated that all the 
so-called landlocked salmon of Maine and elsewhere are 
of one species and that species is identical with the At- 
lantic salmon, but they vary in general appearance just 
as the sea-going salmon vary. The educated angler can 
identify a Restigouche fish at a glance, there is almost 
no chance for a mistake, : 

So with the landlocks, there is something about the 
Sebago fish which establishes its identity at once; it is 
as different from the St. Croix salmon as is the Resti- 
gouche fish from the others. As to size and condition, 
these depend entirely upon the abundance of food to 
which they have access. The landlocks of the St. Croix 
system, in consequence of the comparatively meager su 
ply of food obtainable, rarely attain a greater weight 
than four or five pounds, and fish of that size are not 
very abundant; they are much larger than they were in 
the sixties, their average weight then being hardly two 
pounds. But plant the young of these same St. Croix 
salmon in the Rangeley tan, where there is an aston- 
ishing amount of food, and they will attain a weight of 
twelve or more pounds in a very few years. 

So with the Rane salmon; their supply of food is 
prodigious, and as a result fish overrunning twenty 
pounds have been taken. 

As to the manner of fishing, I think that all the sal- 
mon in the Maine lakes are taken with the troll early, or 
as soon as the ice goes out, and along through the spring, 
but in the late summer and early autumn they refuse 
the troll but come to the artificial fly. 


Lake Bait Fishing for Black Bass. 


THERE is no fish, considering its size, that surpasses 
the black bass for gameness. It is the very embodi- 
ment of energy and wiliness. Captious to a degree, it 
is never possible to know just what its appetite calls 
for. To-day it is frogs, to-morrow helgramites, now 
minnows, anon crickets; so as to crawfish, shrimp, 
worms and other sorts of bait. But when it bites, as a 
rule it bites viciously, and hooked, makes a fierce 
fight for freedom. any manage to escape. - All the 
skill of the most expert fisherman is required to be a 
successful black bass angler. And, further, no small 
consideration, the black bass is a most excellent table 
fish. These remarks apply equally to each variety— 
the small-mouth and the large. 

There is nothing surprising, thercfore, as its habitat 
is pretty much all parts of our country, that black bass 
fishing has become common in America and is at- 
tracting a constantly increasing number of anglers, and 
that all first-class fishing tackle establishments devote 
themselves largely to providing suitable weapons that 
the fisherman may wage victorious battle with this 
doughty knight. But in spite of the abundance and ac- 
cessibility of what the black bass angler requires it is 
desirable for him to have considerable knowledge of 
his needs before he enters one of these establishments 
to procure an outfit, that he may purchase sagaciously 
and enconomically. 

This article will have in view what such a fisherman 
requires in lake bait fishing, and will give some hints 
as to the modus operandi in angling. 

First, as to the rod, or, better, rods. The Henshall 
bait rod, 814ft. in length, weight, in split bamboo, 80oz., 
is about right for all-round rod. Henshall, and others, 
think it the ideal rod for casting; but the writer does 
not, preferring a rod about 6ft. in length, weighing in 
split bamboo about 7oz. But for still-fishing, especially 
from a boat, the Henshall rod is perfection. The split 
bamboo is the best rod made, but only when it is a 
fine one. Better by far not indulge in it unless it is of 
the best workmanship. A good lancewood is every 
way preferable to even a middling split bamboo; and a 
steel is the thing if the angler is not prepared to put 
considerable money in a wood rod. Let it not be 
forgotten that it is a fatal blunder to go a-fishing for 
black bass with a poor rod. 

For bait-casting a multiplying reel is indispensable. 
Here again the best is none too good. It should hold 
from sixty to eighty yards of line, as the sizes are 
numbered. There is no difficulty in procuring a fine 
multiplying reel to suit any angler’s taste, for almost 
any large fishing tackle establishment takes pride in 
trying to surpass every other in meeting the demands 
of the most fastidious. While the multiplying reel is 
not necessary in still-fishing, it is by no means a dis- 
advantage, and is not a drawback in fly-fishing. 

The line should be of hard braided silk, size H or 
G, for casting; G or F for still-fishing and trolling. A 
waterproof line is capital for still-fishing and trolling, 
but is generally not suitable for bait-casting. Fifty 
yards on the reel is about the right length. 

As to hooks, the writer prefers Pennell Limerick, 

turn-down-eye, bronzed hooks, size 1 or 2. They cost 
much more than the ordinary hooks, but are well worth 
the difference. 
_ Floats are sometimes necessary, as when one is fish- 
ing over snags or grass. They should be rather small, 
2¥2in. or 3in., and of a make that can be readily put 
on or taken off the line. 

For still-fishing the sinker should be only heavy 
enough to keep the bait down in the water. For bait- 
casting the weight of the sinker depends upon the 
weight of the bait. A minnow is often sufficiently 
heavy without any additional weight. If the swivel 
sinker is used a swivel can be dispensed with in casting; 
otherwise it is necessary. One of the smaller sizes 
should be used, and of brass, not steel. 

A landing net is required. To attempt to land black 
bass without it is folly; it would mean a broken rod 
and line and the escape of the fish in all likelihood. It 
pays to own a strong, well-made collapsible landing net, 
= as can be found at any first-class fishing tackle 
shop. 

The possession of a floating bait pail is desirable. 
An oval pail that holds about ten quarts will serve the 
purpose. The anglers should never forget how de- 
pendent his minnows are upon fresh water and keep 








the floating pail as much in the lake as possible, but 
when he must keep it out, change the water frequently. 

In trolling and in easting the bass will often bite 
freely at a spoon bait. It will sometimes be fourid that 
if a piece of pork be attached to the hook of the spoon- 
lure its attractiveness will be greatly increased. The 
pork used is a small portion of rind about half an inch 
long and an eighth of an inch wide bisected almost its 
entire length, so as to make two frog-like quivering 
lees when drawn through the water. Several spoons in 
the kit should be a matter of course. Other artificial 
lures are as good, but none better. 

The black bass angler needs a tackle box. The best 
is made of leather, but a very serviceable one is made of 
tin. A box of ample dimensions should be had, for 
many odds and ends accumulate as the seasons come 
and go—odds and ends the angler does not feel like 
discarding. 

A creel should be owned by every black bass fisher- 
man. While not vety lafge, it should be ample. its 
existence is a sign of his béing a mian of hopes and 
its amplitude of his great expectations. 

All sorts of bait boxes are easily obtainable, but the 
writer thinks the angler as a rule will act wisely in 
making his own, to be thrown away at the end of the 
season. A small tin pail with numerous holes in the 
sides and top and filled with fresh leaves is just the 
thing for helgramites. A frog box can be quickly con- 
structed out of any wooden box of suitable size, by cut- 
ting away part and tacking on wire gauze, and arratig- 
ing a trap door in the top just large enough for the 
hand to enter. For worms there can always be found 
a tin can about the house. Only a little ingenuity is 
required to make bait receptacles with scarcely any 
monetary outlay, if any at all, and but an hour or so 
of labor. 

Fishing from a boat is the most successful and the 

most comfortable. A broad, flat-bottomed boat is 
preferable. It should have anchors attached to bot! 
ends. 
. The cast is very simply rigged. A swivel sinker, if, 
one is needed; otherwise only a swivel is attached to 
the end of the line; to that the snell of the hook, and 
the hook is run through the lips of a minnow or a 
frog. Where a spinner is used, it is attached in place 
of the snelled hook, a short piece of treble gut being 
used instead of the snell. Casting is difficult, though ap- 
parently simple. The would-be caster had better see 
how an expert does it, atid then go off and practice. 
After two or three days of trial he will do well enough 
to acquire proficiency by actual fishing. 

In casting with the minnow or frog, when the bass 
takes the bait it should be allowed to have it for a few 


seconds before being struck. Often it will seize it by 
the tail or legs, and only after several seconds turn it 
about so as to take the hook in its mouth. 

Trolling is best done with artificial bait. The line is 


trailed behind the boat extending sixty or seventy feet, 
held by the hand or, preferably, by a rod. The castitig 
rod is well adapted to trolling. When other modes of 
fishing fail this often proves effective. 

Still-fishing is senile enjoyed by many. The boat 
is anchored at both ends and the line is thrown out into 
the lake baited with frog or minnow or helgramite or 
crawfish or cricket, or some other lure of which the 
bass are fond. The frog or minnow, or whatever the 
bait, should now be alive under all circumstances. The 
minnow should be hooked just in front of the dorsal 
fin, and kept from the bottom. Though it is not to be 
forgotten that occasionally the fish will preferably eat 
from the bottom. 

When a black bass bites at such a bait as a cricket, 
it is to be struck immediately by a slight jerk, but when 
it bites at a frog or minnow or any other similar bait, 
it must be given time. Only after it has run off with it 
and pulls steadily should it be struck. 

When hooked then comes the contest. The fish will 
plunge and leap, and, unless the angler is on his guard, 
will get away. No slack line should be allowed it, and 
it should always feel the elasticity of the rod. Gradu- 
ally it should be reeled in, and when close to the boat 
and exhausted brought over the landing net and lifted 
out of the water. A smart blow with a stick upon its 
head will kill it almost instantly and make it none the 
worse for food. Dead it should be laid in the creel 
upon fresh grass and kept out of the sun. 

In every lake black bass have their favorite resorts. 
Many of these are discovered only by chance. One 
who is unfamiliar with a lake does well to learn from 
those who have fished it the likely spots. Speaking 
generally, sand bars, rocky places, and where there are 


stumps and submerged bushes are the favorable 
grounds. When there is a slight ripple is ordinarily 
the time to fish, but sometimes in a gale of wind or in 
a dead calm the biting is all that could be desired 
There seems to be no advantage in geting out early 
in the morning. Seven or eight o’clock is as good an 


hour as four or five. Generally the fishing is better in 
the morning and the evening. But whatever the hour 


when the black bass bite there is rich sport—ful] com- 
pensation for all the patience and labor of the angler 
against that moment when the gamy fish leaps into, 


the air and the reel sings merrily. 


CorneELius W. Morrow. 
TENNESSEF. 


Trout Fishing in the Sapphire Country of 
North Carolina. 

Lake Toxaway, N. C., May 22.—Fishing in streams 
is fine, and that in the lakes is opening up earlier this 
season. At Lake Sapphire guests have been taking the 
limit within a couple of hours. One day recently Mr. J 
Wilbur Russell, of Phiiadelphia, took in Lake Toxaway 
a brook trout weighing a pound and a half. Numerous 
rainbows of this and a larger size have been taken. The 
trout season promises to be one of the most succi -sful 
we have ever had here. 





A Boston spinster owns a dog, 
One of those nigh toned “towsers.” 
That’s so well bred and nice, ’tis said, 
He never pants—he “trousers.” 
—Philadelphia Post. 
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The Log of a Sea Angler. 


X.—The Roba‘o—A Gamy Fish—T a_Large One 
to Lose It—Fight with the Sharks—A Tiger of the 
Sea—Subd ing Man-Eate:—Size of Sharks—Daoger 

from Sharks—Tarpon Taken. 





BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” “ADVENTURES OF TORQUA,” ETC. 


I First met the robalo in the old market at New Orleans 
along the jetty, and thought it a pike perch; its trim ap- 
pearance, its powerful tail, its large and voracious mouth 
suggesting a game fish; but the market man when ques- 
tioned as to its habitat waved his hand in the direction of 
Petisatola and said they came from “down yander” some- 
whete. So wiien I found myself “dow yander,” .some 
five hundred miles to the soutli, on the reef, 1 began to 
inquire for robalo. Bob and- Chief ‘had heard of it, but 
had never seen it. Long John, wlien tliree sheets in thie 
wind, dilated upon his catches of robalo, so firing my 
appetite for the fish that I thought of little else. But 
when morning came, and Long John saw through a single 
barrel, his pictures of robalo were not so highly colored, 
and there was a vagueness about it that was suspicious. 
The certain channel where he had played a robalo for an 
hour could never be found, though he spent hours at 
night in the second story of the old slave quarters telling 
about it, displaying an especial nicety in detail. In a 
word, Long John shook out all the reefs of his imagina- 
tion under the influence of the pain killer of Mr. Davis, 
but furled all sail the following morning. 

By this it should not be inferred that anything in these 
records is to be considered as criticising my loyal boat- 
men. Better men, truer hearts did not exist. My reputa- 
tion was as safe in their hands as though I had attended 
to it myself. Every fish I took with the magic rod tliey 
weighed mentally in a royal and beneficent fashion. I 
heard Chief telling a visitor that I had taken gray snap- 
pers that weighed sixty pounds with my eight-ounce trout 
rod, while Long John and Bob cheerfully swore to it. 
All my catches grew after death, and o’ nights, so that I 
began to think that I really had taken these monsters. 

This faithful trio may not have been rod fishermen, and 
they knew very little shout fine tackle reels, or the ethics 
of modefn spott, but their imagination filled an eminent 
dotnain, it was limitless. No atigler could ask more with 
such historians. What more could anyone wish? 

But I caught and landed a robalo, an event which 
proves that everything comes to him who has the patience 
{o wait, and it was many months after I saw the shapely 
fish on the levee that I felt one on the rod. Surely pa- 
tience is the essence of angling. Othello must have been 
an angler. He says, “How poor are they who have no 
patience,” and as the wealth of the angler is the game, 
he is poor indeed who lacks this essential to success. In 
Troilus and Cressida we find the suggestive lines, “He 
that will have a cake of the wheat must needs tarry the 
grinding”; and so he who would fish and land his game 
must sit and sit and sit. I have seen Long John when 
tatpon fishing lie on the sands all the afternoon, one leg 
crossed over the other, the hand-line between his large 
and second toe with a half turn about the former. And 
there he remained, a recumbent drowsy patience that 
came into its ultimate reward; time was not a factor in 
life in those halcyon days cn the outer reef. 

When the days were hot and water clear as glass, we 
often took the dinghy and sculled down to the south end 
of the lagoon where an old wreck lay, the last of a great 
ship that had been blown in here by some terrific hurri- 
cane, carried far over the outer reef and landed in shallow 
water. She was a monument to the energy of the teredo 
and limnoria. Her wood-work had nearly disappeared 
and had been replaced by the tubes of the shell teredo 
that is possessed with such a sensitive touch that it avoids 
the tubes of others. So the hull stood, resisting the wind, 
and where the hold had been was a marine aquarium 
filled with coral, forming a fascinating seclusion for num- 
bers of fishes. 

It was my habit to scull up to the old wreck, carefully 
climb aboard to lie on the deck and peer over into this 
home of the fishes. I have spent many hours here, watch- 
ing them unseen and unsuspected. One morning I reached 
the wreck at sunrise intending to grain some crawfishes 
for the day’s fishing. As I came near enough to see the 
edge of the hull I saw the head of a robalo back to the 
first fin. The grub staker, or the worker in a diamond 
mine who after years has made a strike, can appreciate 
the sudden relation of the angler at the discovery of a 
game he has long searched for. There was no mistaking 
1. The long, tsraight under jaw, the sharp muzzle, the 
big black hypnotic eye, the arched back. Robalo it was, 
‘nd so closely did it resemble the sand upon which it 
eemed to rest that I almost fancied it the ghost of a 
robalo, a “phantom of deijight.” 

It appeared not to notice me, so I backed away and go- 
ing aboard peered down through the hold hoping to see 
the entire length of robalo. Ah! there it was. The long, 
slender body, the striking sail-like dorsals, the big. forked 
tail emblematic of power, a dark line-like stripe, and 
what was better than all, it was a giant, the vision that 
met my eye being three times the size of those I had seen 
in markets and promising a 


“Sport that wrinkled care derides.” 


I had seen almost such a fish in the St. Lawrence when 
bass fishing, as it appeared to me to be the image of a 
herculean wall-eyed perch, the resemblance being more 
than remarkable. As I watched it I could see the grace- 
tul screw-like motion of the tail, suggestive of the im- 
perceptible twitching of the tail of a cat, or a great 
spring, ready at the second to leap into action, and I 
knew at the slightest alarm the fish would dash from 
. ver and not stop until it reached the deep waters of 
the lagoon some distance away. So I drew back care- 
Tully, got into the dinghy, shoved off, and began a search 
for live bait. Mullet were omnipresent here, and in a 
hort time I had located a school and secured a dozen 
with my cast-net, then carefully baiting one through the 
lips, T returned to the wreck. Robalo was still there, but 
had backed in under the shelving roof so that only its 
muzzle coud be seen. I retired thirty feet away and made 
4 successful cast, dropping my silver mullet about twenty 


S 


. feet beyond the robalo, then dragged it slowly and care- 


fully across its line of vision. The water was so clear 
that I could see every object with perfect distinctness. 
I saw the sudden action of the fish forward when it 
noticed the struggling bait. I saw it move back several 
inches actuated by a second thought, a suspicion, and 
then saw the splendid fish settle nearer the ground like 
a cat about to spring. 


I had reeled the mullet to a spot exactly in front of 
the fish and not five feet from it, the long wire leader 
sinking into the sand and becoming invisible, the mullet, 
performing its part by struggling fiercely and, being held 
by the lips, presented a perfect pantomime of a mullet or 
carp feeding, now turning its silvery sides which caught 
the sun’s rays, making a most enticing lure. 

The robalo had its black eyes upon it, and crouching 
low, moved in and out for several eternities, so it seemed. 
Then it began to creep out, its big body coming into view 
like a car or a torpedo coming out of a tube or barn. It 
almost appeared to be creeping along the bottom, and I 
fancied I could see it pale, so marvellously did it simulate 
the sand. It swam slowly up to the mullet, stopped, then 
seized it so suddenly that I could not follow the motion, 
and rose upward, dragging the wire leader from the sand. 
A convulsive movement, and the mullet disappeared. Im- 
pressed that the psychological moment had arrived I gave 
the robalo the butt, and the merriest fight that I had in- 
dulged in for many a day was on. 

I feared that the fish would take to the wreck, but not 
he. -With a leap to the surface he turned and dashed 
for open water with only Yucatan before him, and that 
he would reach it I had little doubt. I had been standing 
on the bow of the light dinghy, and as the reel whistled 
and screamed I stepped back and with an oar turned the 
bow of the light craft to the fish that was flying down 
the gradual slope of the lagoon over a clear sandy bot- 
tom, the home of the queen conch, the promenade of the 
giant ray. 

It was a splendid burst of speed, and despite my pres- 
sure upon a leather thumb-pad brake for the right hand, 
and the fact that I broke the line with my left fore finger 
and thumb above the reel as occasion offered, the robalo 
took at least three hundred feet of my line in that one 
leap. Some finny Hamlet must have cried, “Come, give 
us a taste of your quality,” as I had it served—well and 
strong. 

There are few fishes that can contend against a long 
twenty-one thread line. It is a cobweb in appearance, but 
deadly after all, and it stopped the robalo, rounded him 
up, curbed his fancy so that he shot around in a great 
circle, the line cutting the water, the rod vibrating, and 
all that virile magnetism, I can call it nothing else, run- 
ning up the line and rod like a series of electric shocks, I 
do not believe my robalo weighed over fifteen pounds, yet 
it hauled the dinghy on over the gray water, and when I 
forced the fighting it turned and came in to rush away 
again as we bowled along. 

I believe I fought this fish fairly. I gave it a full and 
fair chance for its life; I did not force it, or endeavor to 
“snake it in.” I employed what diplomacy the exigencies 
of rod, line and occasion demanded. I did my best, yet 
the robalo did not reach the gaff within thirty minutes, 
and then when I held it on the quarter and looked for the 
gaff it Was not there; so I was forced to grain the fish— 
a murderous act for which I hope I am forgiven; then I 
drew it in, still struggling, lashing the boat and gaping at 
me with his enormous mouth with supercilious lcer. 

I have given this robalo’s weight as fifteen pounds, I 
believe it was nearer twenty-five, but cannot prove it. I 
lifted it out, took in its beauties, its dark green back, its 
silvery belly, then as it was bleeding badly I ran a line 
through the gills and dropped it over a-stern, and taking 
the oars, rowed slowly in. I had the robalo and proposed 
to demonstrate the fact to my men without waste of time. 

I had a mile of reef to cross where the coral was so 
near the surface that I almost grazed it, then a deep but 
narrow channel. When midway in the latter, I stopped 
to watch a radiant jelly fish, one of the most interesting 
of all these dainty animals of the sea. Its myriad 
pumps were all working. Its mercury-like rod was 
pointed upward, and the wonderful colors—red, yellow, 
pink and rose—made it a thing of beauty against the 
vivid turquoise of the channel. I sat gazing at this 
charming vision when something jerked the sterti of the 
dinghy down at least six inches. I sprang to my feet, 
and amid the swirling waters of a mimic maelstrom, saw 
the tawny striped body of a tiger shark, longer than the 
dinghy. _The robalo and I had parted company. There 
are occasions when words fail utterly, and this appeared 
to be one. The shark circled about the boat while I took 
the grains and prepared for my revenge. I sculled up 
and down, I tossed over other and luscious bait. I lin- 
gered until the sun was overhead, and dogged this tiger 
of the sea up and down in the hope of recovering my 
robalo and incidentally takiag him, as I knew the story 
of my catching a twenty-five-pound robalo without the 
fish to show, would be received by my men with certain 
stolid looks which they assumed only when they con- 
sidered that virgin truth had been outraged. 


But the shark, though always in sight, kept too far 
below the surface, even following me in, and as I landed 
I saw the monument of my robalo, the dorsal fin of the 
tiger shark, sailing out the northwest channel. I had the 
experience and the shark had the fish, but I did not men- 
tion it, nor did I ever again catch so large a robalo. The 
audacity of the shark has passed into proverb. I have 
played a tarpon until I was weary to feel a sudden rush 
that told of a new enemy, and in a moment seen a man- 
eater rise and literally shake the fish in my face; doubt- 
less all tarpon anglers have had the same experience. 

Sharks were omnipresent on the reef, and I frequently 
fished for them for the sport and in a sportsmanlike man- 
ner. I nearly always used a light boat and handled the 
shark myself, my man steering; and I found that I could 
with an abundance of time, line and staying quality out- 
play a shark up to thirteen or fourteen feet; but I fre- 
quently hooked monsters that I never saw, that would 
have carried us out to sea or capsized the boat. Sharks, 
like hounds, are clever on the scent but slow, and one of 
the disagreeable sights, at least to my mind, was a so 
called man-eater coming up, literally beating, to find a 
scent or following it. 


The sharks on the reef were of divers kinds, There 


was a real man-eater that I occasionally saw on the outer 
reef in fairly deep water, a big, even colossal brute, the 
Carcharias or white shark, which attains a length of 
twenty-five or thirty feet. I believe I have seen one ap- 
proximating this, though it was some distance off. I can 
perhaps better illustrate its size when I say that it had 
what might be called a retiring effect on me. I stood not 
on the order of going. When that grim menacing shape 
turned and came directly toward me I pulled for the shal- 
low reef. I recall no more disagreeable vision of the sea 
than this big shark, its tawny sides, its black attendants, 
the remoras, either swimming alongside or dangling front 
it, and the little school of striped pilots at its head. 

The inner channel of this growing atoll was a famous 
ground for sharks, and all were colossal or of enormous 
bulk. I have caught sharks in various seas, some ten feet 
in length in the Pacific, but they were long and slender, 
lacking the ponderous bulk of those of the hot waters of 
the Gulf. I sometimes had my boatman collect the débris 
from the turtle slaughter house and other rejectamenta 
and dump it at a certain point five hundred feet from 
Garden Key. In half an hour the water would be fairly 
alive with sharks. Anchoring my boat to the reef by a 
coral hook, so that she swung off into blue and deep 
water, I have often in looking down, seen twenty or more 
large sharks circling about, tipping upward occasionally 
to see what it was all about, while twenty feet away 
others would be on the surface. 

On one of these shark conventions I fastened a large 
dead loggerhead to a float, watching the brutes as they 
rushed at it and tore it apart As the blood drifted away 
other sharks would scent it and come beating up, crossing 
and recrossing the line, with their fins at the surface like 
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miniature sails. The suggestiveness with which these big - 


fellows came on was distinctly unpleasant, but it pro- 
duced a singlar result. I became so habituated to the 
presence of sharks in and about the camp that they were 
disregarded as a possible menace to human life. I think 
there was hardly a half hour in the day that a large shark 
of.some kind did not swim along in plain view in the 
channel a few feet from the shore visiting a slaughter 
house; yet with others I went in swimming, sometimes 
several times a day, owing to the terrific heat in summer, 
and even swam across the deep channel to the opposite 
key with the knowledge that sharks were all about. I 
had a springboard rigged so that we dived from it directly 
into deep water from the shore, and it was not uncommon 
to dive as sharks swam by. At such times I have seen 
them under water always in retreat, as the moment a 
diver plunged in the shark would dart away evidently 
terrified. 





Commissioner Whipple. 


AtBany, N. Y., May 23.—One of the first acts of James 
S. Whipple, in assuming office as State Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner, to-day, was to make an appeal to 
sportsmen for.co-operation. The Commissioner said: 

“A tree should not be unlawfully cut, a fish should not 
be unlawfully caught, a deer should not be unlawfully 
killed. If the laws are kept and observed by all, the value 
of these great interests will rapidly increase, and the 
pleasures of all our people will be greater, the fish and 
game will multiply, the water supply in our great rivers 
and streams will be protected and maintained, and the 
large annual outlay of money by the State for these 
things will be justified by results obtained. 

“To this end, I ask every guide, every hunter, every 
fisherman, every lumberman, every summer visitor to the 
woods and streams, every poacher—if there are such— 
and all people generally, to assist this department in 
maintaining and enforcing the law in relation to the 
forests, fish and game, that the best interests of all may 
be conserved.” 


Fishing on the Erie. 


Reports of May 24 chronicled good catches of trout at 
Middletown, Otisville, Woodbury, Narrowsburg and De- 
posit, N. Y., and Shohola and Clifton, Pa., all reached 
by the Erie Railroad. The worm was used in every case. 
At Lackawaxen Saturday last Charles Frohlich caught 
thirty fine trout; they were not weighed. Jim Grening 
(guide) said Lewis Hissam caught 17 pounds on the 
same day. Tannersville reports water too low for trout 
fishing. Dr. S. Demarest, of Suffern, on the Beaver Kill 
at the Lew Beache place, near Middletown, May 12, 
caught twelve trout that weighed 9 pounds. On May 15, 
at same place, he caught eighteen trout, averaging in 
length 14 inches, weighing from 1 to 1% pounds each, 
the total weighing just 18 pounds. 


Che Kennel. 


Points and Flushes. 


“Tue Dog Book,” by James Watson, is to be published 
in ten parts. Parts I. and II. have been issued. The 
work treats of the popular history of the dog, with prac- 
tical information on the care and management of house, 
kennel and exhibition dogs. All the important breeds 
are described. Profuse illustrations are a feature of the 
work. Mr. Watson’s long and varied experience as judge 
and critic qualify him specially for this admirable work. 
Each part is $1.00. Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. 














Wanderlust. 


Beyond the east the sunrise, beyond the west the sea, 

And east and west the wanderlust that will not let me be; 

It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good-by! 

For the seas call and the stars call, and, oh! the call of the sky! 


I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills are, 
Rut a man can have the sun for friend, and for his guide a star; 
And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is heard, 
For the river calls and the road calls, and of! the call of the bird! 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 
e old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail away; 
And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you why, 
ut the blame on the stars and the sun and the white road 


You may 
and the sky! ‘ 
. —Getald Gould in Spectator, 






















































































































OCEAN RACE WON BY ATLANTIC. 


As WE write the report reaches us that the schooner 
Atlantic has not only won the race from Sandy Hook to 
the Lizard for the Ocean Cup presented by the German 

imipetor, but hias made the passage in the record time of 
twelve days and a half: This is an hourly average of 
over ten miles. Under the conditions that have pre- 
vailed we did not see how thé tesult could Have beet 
otherwise. 


This is-2 great achievement for Mr. William Gardnér, 
the vessel’s designer, and Captain Charles Barr, her 
skipper. Our congratulations to Mr. Wilson Marshall, 
Atlantie’s sporting owner, and to Mr. Frederick M. Hoyt, 
Who aéted as navigator, and to whose ability and judg- 
fieht titueh of the credit of the victory is due. 

Fokest ANb StREAM’s story of the race has been written 
by Atlantié’s navigator atid will be published as soon as it 
is teceived from abroad. This Story will be supplemented 
by copies of the logs of several of the boats. 


The Royal Thames Y. C. 


Tue Royal Thames Y. C., one of the oldest yacht 
racing clubs in existence, has its headquarters and club 
house at No. 7 Albemarle street, Piccadilly, London, 
a house designed by Robert Adam, one of the celebrated 
brothers Adam of Adelphi fame, and in the seventeenth 
€etitury this house was the residence of the French 
Ambassador of that period. The Royal Thames Y. C. 
is a linéal descendant of the old yacht racing club, the 
Cuiiberland Fleet; which was founded in the year 1775, 
tindér the following circumstancés: It 1775 the fist 
rowing regatta ever held in England took place upon 
the Thames, and several véry respectable gentlemen, 
proprietors of sailing vessels and pleasure boats, held 
a meeting, and decided that on the regatta day they 
would draw up in line opposite Ranelagh Gardetis arid 
watch the competing rowing boats. On July 6 of the 
same year H.R.H. Henry Frederick, Duké of Cumiber- 
land (a brother of George III., and an admiral in the 
British navy), announced his intention of giving a 
silver cup to be sailed for on July 11, the course being 
froin Westniinster Bridge to Putney Bridge and back, 
ahd the boats had to be pleasure sailing boats from 
two to five tons burden, and constantly lyitig above 
London Bridge. This was the commencement of the 
Cumberland fleet; and the first commiodore of the 
club was a Mr. Smith, who held office until about 1779. 
The Duke of Cumberland gave a silver cup each year 
of the yalue of twenty guineas, and the Cumberland 
fleet had the white ensign, but without the St. George’s 
Cross in the fly, and their burgee was a white one with 
an equal armed red cross on it. The white ensign they 
used until 1842, when the Admiralty took it away from 
the Royal Thames Y. C., as well as from several other 
clubs that had the right of flying it, only allowing the 
Royal Yacht Squadron to continue its use. In the year 
1823 the members of the Cumberland fleet had a great 
dispute over the prize in connection with a race sailed 
from Blackwall to Coal House Point below Gravesend 
in honor of the coronation of King George IV., and 
the upshot of this dispute was the formation of the 

resent Royal Thames Y. C. The first match of the 

“hames Y. C. was held on Sept. 9, 1823, for a cup 
valued at twenty-five guineas when the members sailed 
from Blackfriars and finished at Cumberland Gardens. 
In 1840 the above bridge matches were given up, and 
since then the Royal Thames Y. C. has gradually been 
driven, by the river traffic and the changed conditions 
of yacht racing lower and lower down the river, until 
it has now reached the extreme limit of the Thames, 
and holds its races at Southend. It seems strange that 
such an old and important yachting club as the Royal 
Thames Y. C. should not possess a club house on the 
coast. The only home it has is the club house in 
Albemarle street; convenient enough, no doubt, when 
the races started from Vauxhall, but Albemarle street 
is rather too fart a cry from the sea. However, with 
such a large number of members—there are over 800— 
and with their hard-working and practical committee, 
it should not be long before the Royal Thames Y. C. 
has a club house on the sea front worthy of its dis- 
tinguished career and position. 

At present the Royal Thames Y. C. is without a com- 
modore, Lord Brassey having recently resigned, his 
numerous engagements preventing him from holding 
that important position which has. been occupied by 
the King (when Prince of Wales), General Lord Alfred 
Paget, and other distinguished personages. The vice- 
commodore is Mr. R. Hewett, the rear-commodore Mr. 
Theodore Pym, and the secretary*(to whom we are 
greatly indebted for assistance in connection with this 
present article and illustrations of the club house) is 
Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. G. Dick, while Colonel 

Wilkinson fills the post of cup bearer to the Royal 
Thames Y. C. The club house is full of interest to 
yachting men, the walls of the smoking room on the 
ground floor being hung with valuable and quaint old 
prints of yachts, giving the history of yacht racing 
practically from the formation of the club until the 
present day. In this room there is a cap belonging to 
one of the rowers of the commodore’s barge of the old 
Cumberland fleet, a most uncomfortable-looking leather 
head-covering adorned with a large silver “C,” and 
beside this hat rests one of the old club buttons, and 
the chairman’s ivory gavel, bearing the inscription 
“Cumberland Fleet,” which is still used at every annual 
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meeting, while on one of the tables there is a splendid 
mull, handsOmély mounted in silver, which was pre- 
sented to the club by Orie of the members. 

In the inner hall, framing the doorway of the smok- 
ing room, is a large casé, ¢Ontainitig the most prized 
possession of the Royal Thames Y¥. €.; viz., the old 
white ensigns and flags belonging td thé Cutnberland 
fleet, which were presented by Mr. Richard Taylor, 
grandson of the then commodore. A fine staircaSé #s- 
cends from the inner hall to the dining and card rooms, 
atid on the landing stands an immense specimen of a 
polar bedr, given to the club by Mr. A. Barclay Walker. 
The dining roomi is a large and pleasant apartment, 
containing several paintitigs of past and present officers 
of the club, including a large paintitig of the King, who, 
as mentioned before, was ¢Omniodoré when Prince of 
Wales; one of the present vicé-céitimodores, Mr. R. 
Hewett; a small portrait of the Duké of Cutttberland; 
and a large portrait by Sir Francis Grart, P.R.A., of 
General Lord Alfred Paget. The last-naitiéd was 
elected in 1840, was vice-commodore 1845 to 1846, coffi- 
modore 1846 to 1874, and on H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales (our present King), becoming commodore in 
1874, becatne vice-commodore again, and held that 
positioti utitil his death in 1888. There are also two 
tiost intérestitig old paintings in this room. One is a 
portrait of Robert Williams, captain of the Cumberland 
fleet, and freaSuret of the Thames Y. C. from 1823 to 
1832; the other fating this picture is of Commodore 
William Harrison, standing beside the cup given by 
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British Letter. 

Tue Acrers-Touton Motor Boat Rack.—Thie crowr- 
ing point appeafs at last to have been feached im the far. 
cical attempts to ruri the useless and eggshelf-buik racing 
motor launches of the pfesent day over coufses on the 
open sea. In the Algiers-Toulon motor boat race recent. 
ly organized by a Paris newspaper, seven launches started 
and, getting caught in a breeze, the whole fleet came tg 
gfief, some foundering and the others beitig abandoned 
or takén if tow in a helpless condition by the ¢onvoying 
cruisers and désttoyers. To show what a divergence of 
opinion is possible of the advisability of sending these 
frail craft over sucli hiazafdous courses, the newspaper 
responsible for the contest c¢alled it “the greatest marine 
enterprise attempted by human genius sinee Christopher 
Columbus,” while the commandef of the destroyer Pertuj- 
sane described the abortive race rtore tersely but with 
much more practical sagacity as “simply madness.” As 
far as can be gathered, no lives have been lost, thanks to 
the fact that there were plenty of war vessels im attend- 
arice, but the absolute uselessness of the flimsy racing 
motof faunch for any practical purpose has been proved 
up to fhe hilt, and m no country more than in Frartke, 
where they are all the rage. It is to be hoped that 
this lesson will be taken advantage of and that a 
better class of boat may be the outcome, otherwise some 
fearful disaster is sure, soonér of later, to result from 
the reckless racing of these ephemeral and costly toys, 
To show what can be done by this new type of boat when 
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ATLANTIC. , 


Winner of the Transatlantic Race for the Ocean Cup. Designed by William Gardner and owned by Wilson Marshall. 
Photo by James Burton. 


the Royal Thames Y. C. in honor of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, and sailed for on July 3, 1838. The 
card room is a cosy little room on the same floor as 
the dining room, and there are some interesting models 
and a print of the Cambria passing Sandy Hook Light- 
ship, the winner of the Anglo-American Atlantic yacht 
race in 1870. This year the Royal Thames Y. C. has 
had several most successful river matches at Southend, 
races from Dover to Boulogne and back, and the Nore 
to Dover, besides matches in Dover Bay. The tonnage 
belonging to the Royal Thames Y. C. is about 52,000 
tons, and some of the finest racing yachts afloat are 
owned by its members.—From the Ladies’ Field. 


CatBoat Devit LaAuNcHED.—On Saturday, May 27, 
there was launched at Montell’s yard, Greenwich, Conn., 
the racing catboat Devil, built from designs made by Mr. 
Henry J. Gielow for Mrs. F. J. Havens. Devil is 2oft. 
6in. over all, 13ft. waterline, 7ft. breadth and rft. gin. 
draft. She has water-tight compartments fore and aft, a 
water-tight cockpit and 700 lbs. of outside ballast. The 
boat will be painted red and her sail will be of the same 
color. Mrs. Havens will race the boat on Gravesend Bay 
whenever there is a class for her. Mr. F. J. Havens is 
well known on Gravesend Bay and is a member of the 
Atlantic Y. C. and the Marine and Field Club. 


it is substantially built on sensible seagoing lines, Napier 
Major, a low power cruising motor boat, has lately made 
a successful voyage from the Thames to the Shetland 
Islands. She encountered all sorts of weather, but after 
she was fitted with a mizzenmast and sail to keep her 
head to sea in a blow, she appears to have behaved very 
well and to have given every satisfaction. That is the 
kind of boat people want, and the type which will be 
general when the present ridiculous craze for racing high 
powered launches of extremely weak construction has 
died out, or been killed by a series of dreadful accidents. 
Lioyps YACHT REGISTER FOR 1905.—Lloyds Yacht Reg- 
ister has appeared this year in a different shape for the 
first time since its first appearance in 1878. This, how- 
ever, will not be a surprise to anybody who has tra 
the steady increase in bulk ef each successive volume, the 
only regret being that the collection will no longer be of 
a uniform size. On the other hand, it is satisfactory t0 
note that the number of yachts increases each year, an 
that Great Britain easily holds leading place among the 
list of nations as regards both the number and tonnage 
of her pleasure fleet, though there are more large steam 
yachts in America than in England. i 
WINDWARD QUALITIES oF OLD AND NEW Boats.—Writ- 
ing a few weeks back in one of our yachting journals, 
Mr. R. E. Froude, the eminent mathematician and na 
architect, made the astounding statement that the old- 
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fashioned plank-on-edge yachts sailed far closer to the 
wind than any other type. This statement, coming from 
so well known an authority, should have attracted atten- 
tion, and probably would have. doue $0 had it fot beén 
for the fact that the main subject of the letter was the 
ont-design classes. However, there can be no doubt 
whatever that Mr. Froude is quite mistaken, and had he 
watched the performances of the cutters Vanduara—or 
Nicandra as she is now called—and Irex in the handicap 
class two years ago, he would have seen for himself that 
his statement was a fallacy. Both these vessels were 
highly successful examples of the plank-on-edge type, and 
yet their performance to windward, compared with the 
modern yawl-rigged fast cruiser Was siniply ludicrous. 
They simply could not sail the sAéme road, and in any- 
thing like 4 s¢a they were like half-tide rocks. The rea- 
son is not far to seek, and indeed is obvious to anybody 
who has had practical experience of both types of vessel. 
The old-fashioned, narrow, knife-like hull had to be 
loaded down with lead to keep it from falling on its side. 
It was like a ship half full of cargo, and, as the initial 
stability was very slight, it generally had the appearance 
of being pressed by the weight of its spars and canvas. 
Moreover, the flat sides and full quarters were not con- 
dutive to weatherliness, and a big list seemed to throw 
the vessel thoroughly out of trim and produce a “dead- 
ness” in her speed which is not the case with the modern 
yacht. The present day racer, or fast cruiser, carries 
more sail on a smaller displacement, she has muéeh more 
beam and thetefore far greater initial stability; her sec- 
tions are found instead of flat or V-shaped, and she does 
not, therefore, alter her form so much when she is press- 
ed, besides which her overhangs lengthen her lines con- 
siderably when she is heeled and the full transverse sec- 
tions of the bow and cleanness of the run aft have a 
tendency to make her claw to windward in a breeze when 
the narrow boats are more than likely to carry lee helm 
and run off. It is true that boats built under the present 
Y. R. A. rating are not so close winded as those of five 
or six years ago, but that is the girth measurement which 
has put an undue tax on draft at the expense of stability, 
and is not due to any inherent defect of model. It is not 
necessary for a vessel to have great beam to be close 
winded, but she must at any rate be of moderate propor- 
tions. One of the hardest nuts to crack even now in the 
handicap class is the little 40-rater Creole, designed by 
Mr. G. L. Watson in 1890, when it comes to a close pinch. 
Sonya’s First Race.—The 52-footers are expected to 
make their début at the regatta of the Orwell Corinthian 
Y. C. at Harwich on May 27, when it is hoped that Mt. 
W. P. Barton’s new boat Britomart will meet Mrs. Tur- 
ner Farley’s Herreshoff-built Sonya. E. H. Ketty. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








_THE YACHTSMAN’s ANNUAL GUIDE AND NAUTICAL 
CALENDAR.—The 1905 edition of the Yachtsman’s Annual 
Guide and Nautical Calendar has just been issued. No 
work of this description contains so much valuable in- 
formation for yachtsmen as does this one. This is the 
twenty-seventh edition of The Yachtsman’s Guide, and 
copies may be had from the publishers, Messrs. J. K. 
Water Co., Boston, Mass., for as 


ComMoporE BeELtows’ - APPOINTMENTS.—Commodore 
Arthur C. Bellows, of the Bensonhurst Y. C. has appoint- 
ed Richard W. Rummell fleet captain, Dr. Frank J. Duffy 
fleet surgeon, and the Rev. J. C. Welwood fleet chaplain 
of the club for the ensuing year. 


__ENTRIES FOR THE Lonc Distance Power Boat RAcE.— 
Three entries have already been filed with the officials of 
the Knickerbocker Y. C. for the power boat race from 
College Point, L. I., to Marblehead, Mass., that starts on 
July 22. The entries close on July 1. The particulars of 
the boats entered follow: 

Coyoite, owned by Mr. Harold Wesson, of Camden, N. 
J. Designed by Messrs. E. H. Godshalk & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Built by Excelsior Launch Co. Length over 
= 32ft. 6in.; waterline, 32ft.; beam, 4ft. 1oin.; draft, 
Ift. 3in. 

Highball, owned by Mr. Richard Hutchinson, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Built by Mr. George B. Loring, of East Brain- 
tree, Mass. Length over all, 31ft. 6in.; waterline, 2oft. 
6in.; beam, 6ft. gin.; draft, 2ft. gin. 

Viking, owned by Mr. S. W. Wilder, of Boston, Mass. 
Designed by Messrs. Burgess & Packard. Built at Blue 


Hill Bay, Me. Length over all, 38ft. 6in.; waterline, 
36ft.; beam, 6ft. 
RRR 


_Garpner & Cox Dissotve.—The firm of Gardner & 
Cox, known the world over to all yachting and shipping 
men, has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. Irving 
Cox has formed a new firm known as Cox & Stevens. 
I'he new firm will do a general yacht and vessel broker- 
age business in connection with the architectural and 
engineering work. The scope of the new enterprise will 
be broader than has ever been attempted before, and 
special attention will be paid to scientific and commercial 
work. There are four members in the new firm, and 
they are as follows: Messrs. Irving Cox, E. A. 
Stevens, D. H. Cox and Edwin A. Stevens, Jr. Mr. Irv- 
ing Cox handled most of the brokerage done by the old 
firm and has a wide acquaintance among yachtsmen. Col. 
Edwin A. Stevens is a man of great scientific knowledge 
and is very familiar with the design and construction of 
both yacht and pleasure vessels. He has given special 
attention to ferry-boat design and is an authority on the 
subject. 

Mr. Daniel H. Cox was formerly an Assistant Naval 
Constructor in the U. S. N. He resigned from the Navy 
in 1902 and associated himself with Gardner & Cox. 
While with the old firm he acquired a wide knowledge 
of the business and acted as one of its managers. 

The youngest member of the firm is Mr. E. A. Stevens, 
Jr. For a young man he has had considerable experience 
as a yachtsman in both sail and steam craft. He is a 


graduate of Stevens Institute and is oy 
some ability. e and is a yacht designer of 


New Rochelle Y. C. 


_ New Rechelle, Lotig Islatid Sourid—Satutday, May 27. 


_ For several years past the Hugwenot Y. C. has given the open- 
ing event of the season under its auspices. This year, however, 
the initial event was given by the New Rochelle Y. C., an 
through the efforts of Mr. G. P. Granberry, Chairman of the 
Race Committee, there was a most unusual number of starters. | 

The breeze was light from the E. all day. Before the start it 
showered a little, just enough to wet the new sails of some of 
the debutantes. 

Nine of the new monotype New York Y. C. boats were on hand, 
and the greatest amount of interest was eentered in this Class: 

Boats ift the New York Y. C. one-design and thé 27ft. classes 
sailed twiee over the 8% mile eourse, whieh, is as -follows! _— 
staftitig lint to atid atound Scotéh Caps ted gas buoy; therict to 
afid around black spar buoy off Prospect Point, thence to and 
around northeasterly stake boat at starting line, leaving same on 
starboard hand, finishing in opposite direction from start. 

All the rest of the boats covered the following 4% mile course 
twice: From starting line to and around red spar buoy on the 
southwesterly end of Hen and Chickens Reef, thence to and 
around the striped spar buoy known as Middle Ground buoy, 
thence to and around the northeasterly stake boat at starting line, 
finishing in opposite direction from. start. ~ 

The preparatory was given at 2 o’clock. The Race Committee 
was on board Vice-Commodore Gill’s cruising launch Helen W. 

The New York Y. C. boats were sent away at 2:06, and the 
Hanan boys crossed in the weather berth in the lead almost on 
the gun. Phryne was next, and she was followed by Dahinda 
Alera, Carleta, Minx, Maid of Mendon, Cara-Mia, an 
Atair. Mr. N. D. Lawtoh was on hand, but did fiot 
start, as his boat had not been hauled since she was launched. 

Wilmer and Addison Hanan sailed their, boat for all she was 
worth, and she dropped the butich Fete by. little om. each spt 
tiitil bt, phe tnd of the fitst foutid sht wis lehditig by, 1m: ; 
Mf. A. H. Alker appeared at the stick on Alera, and, although he 
is a new hand at the game, he was sufficiently well coached by 
his son “Jimmie” to keep in second place all over the course, 

The boats were well strung out at the finish, and it was more 
or less of a surprise. There were some crack men at the sticks 
of several of the craft, and they will be heard from when their 
boats and sails are in better shape. The Hanan boys—have 
started in well, and it is more than likely that they will continue 
to finish in first place right through the season. 

In the 27ft. class Rascal beat Snapper, the second boat, by 
over 3m. 

Four of the new one-design Larchmont class started. These 
boats were designed by Crane and built by Wood last year. 
Rana got away in the lead and gave her competitors an astonish- 
ing beating. ore was second and Invader third. % 

Rhesus had no difficulty in disposing of her competitors in the 
22ft. class, 4 

Hotri won in the 18ft. class, and Vaquero beat Dorothy out for 
second place by 18s. 

The New Rochelle one-designer, Ace, had no competitor, so 
Mr. J. D. Sparkman very kindly entered his cruising eatboat in 
order to give a Class. 

The summary follows: 

New York Y. C, One-Design p0it. Class—Start 2:06—Coufse 17% 
Miles, ; 
Firiish: Elapsed. 
Nautilus, A. G. & H. W. Hanan 5 16 
Phfyne, H. L. Maxwell....:.....; ; 
Dahinda, Qe Butler Durican, Jr okt 
eae & EME Amet:..:...::-<03:0333 5 20 46 





Alera, 3 15 46 
Carleta, Oliver Harriman ....:.:....::..:s0085 5 28 04 3 23 04 
Maid of Mendon, W. D. Guthtie.............. 5 26 47 3°21 47 
Cara Mia, S. Wairiwright ...........ccseceeees 5 23 30 3 17 30 


eae, F. J. Die FOF ec cccocccccccccncscsccesaves 4 08 00 
RS. Bs RAD EE Ravccececncescevdccececeet 4 21 30 
Larchmont Y. C. One-Design Raceabout Class—Star 


Course 8% Miles. 


pon 
EBS 
$s 




















ie M Radie EE od ccecesead cocceseseend 4 05 03 1 50 03 
Blames, Howard Willetts 2... cccccccsccccccccqecce 3 49 50 1 34 50 
Invader, Jr., Roy A. Rainey.........c.ceeeeeee 408 14 1 53 14 
Pretty Quick, A. B. Alley..........cccccccseees 4 03 44 1 48 14 
Mystral, A. C. Bostwick........cccccccvccseess 4 03 08 1 48 08 
Sloops—22ft. Class—Start 2:20—Course 8% Miles. 
I nn ce cccucteeeestnnenated 12 58 1 52 59 
Skip, C. M. Pinckney... 41412 1 5412 
Kanaka, 1: A. Mahlstedt 4 14 04 1 54 04 
Paremoack, F. P. Curri -4 09 42 1 49 42 
Rogue, A. B. Allley..........s.005 34 06 82 1 46 32 
Anawanda, George Goodwin..............e000. Did not finish: 
Sloops—isit. Class—Start 2:20—Course 8% Miles. 
i Fae WE ova vide cs cvcccevteaseceecbecake 4 25 22 2 0 22 
Clutha, C. L. Mitchell.. ..Withdrew. 
Dorothy, L. G. Spence.. 4122 1 62 32 
Houri, J. H. Esser..... .--4 09 40 1 49 40 
Vaquero, P. Stums..... cépecsecveneweeseuet 41218 1 52 18 
Special Class—Start —Course 8% Miles. 


Nimble, J. D. Sparkman \ 
Bae Te Ts, DBs cocsesces ce eneases .-3 24 04 1 59 04 
_" winners were Nautilus, Rascal, Rana, Rogue, Houri, and 
ce. 
The Regatta Committee was made up of Messrs. G. P. Gran- 
berry, H. W. Lioyd, C. G. Rusher and J. C. Connolly. 





KNICKERBOCKER Y. C. ANNUAL RAce.—The annual race 
of the Knickerbocker Y. C. will be sailed on Saturday, 
June 3, under the rules of the Y. R. A. of Long Island 
Sound. The race is open to yachts enrolled in any recog- 
nized yacht club. The start will be at noon. 

Classes.—Sloops: 48ft. class, 4oft. class, 33ft. class, 27ft. 
class, 22ft. class, 18ft. class, 15ft. class; yawls in one 
class; New York Y. C. one-design class; raceabouts; 
American Y. C. raceabouts; catboats: 27ft. class, 22ft. 
class, 18ft. class, 15ft. class. 

The starting and finishing line will be between a stake 
boat and the black and red buoy to the northward and 
eastward of Execution Light. 

Course 1.—For all classes over 22ft. and raceabouts. 
The course will be 13 knots. 

Course 2—For all classes 22ft. and under. Course 10 
nautical miles. 

Prizes.—Prizes will be awarded in all classes in which 
two or more yachts start, a second prize in classes in 
which four or more start, and a third prize in classes in 
which six or more start. 

Yachts enrolled in the club will compete for the Miladi 
Cup, under the following conditions: The owner whose 
yacht makes the fastest elapsed time over course No. 1 
in annual regatta will hold cup for one year. The cup 
must be won twice to be held permanently. 

Steamer Favorite will accompany the yachts over the 
éourse, leaving foot of East Thirty-first street at 8:30 
A. M., and College Point at 1o A. M. 

Entries will close with the chairman of the Regatta 
Committee, O. H. Chei.borg, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
city, on Thursday, June 1. at 12 M. 


RRR 


OrFicers OF THE HuntTINGTON Y. C.—The officers of 
the Huntington Y. C., of Huntington, L. L, are: Com, 
H. H. Gordon; Vice-Com., George Taylor; Rear Com., 
John A. Eckert; Sec., H. Edward Ficken; Treas. H. H. 
Gordon, Jr.; Trus., Charles Biglew, W. W. Wood, H. W. 
Fisher, J. C. Overton, A. S. Heckscher, John A. Kane; 
House Committee, H. H. Gordon, Jr., John Green, Daniel 
M. Gerard; Membership Committee, Douglass Camp, H. 
W. Fisher, Herman F. Rogers; Regatta Committee, H. 
H. Gordon, G. Morris Heckscher, Jr., Fred Lord; Treas., 
Fred. Lord. 








Yachting Fixtures for 1905. 
Members of Race Committees and Secretaries will confer a favor 


by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list, and 
so changes which may be made in the fitute: 


JUNE. 
- Sea Side, open. 
Columbia, annual power boat regatta. 
Knickerbocker, annual. F 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club. 
Atlantic, Havens cup No. 1 
. Royal Catiadian, cfuising race, . 
Hempstead Bay, élub. ot 
. Indian Harbor, motor boats: 
. Shiniiecock, cliib: ' 
Bergen Beath; opett!, 
. East Gloucester, club. 
. Ponquoque C. C., club. 
Juantuck, club. i n 
10. Seawanhaka Corinthian, invitation race around Long tstand. 
10. New York C, C., open. 
10. Atlantic, Underwood cup. 
10. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club. 
10. New Rochelle, power boat races. 
10. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats, 
10. Royal Canadian, club. 
10. Edgewood, club. 
10. Manhasset, annual. 
10. Wollaston-Quincy, interclub. 
10. Corinthian, club, ] 
11. Morrisania; spring: 
13. Bostoti, club, City Poitit. 
13. Sea Side, club. 
= on On ena oven, Glen Eovs: 
. West. Hampto . C:, elu 
15. Atlantic, meer: " 
17. Bensonhurst, open. . , 
17. Atlantic, A. P. B. A. regatta. 
17. Seawanhaka-Corinthian, club. 
17. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
17. Hampton Roads, power boat cruise. 
17. Boston, M. Y. R. A., Hull. 
17. Corinthian, ocean race. 
17. New York A. C., race to Block Island. 
17. Royal Canadian, cruising race. 
17. Wollaston-Quincy, interclub. 
17. Beverly, club. 1 
17. Rhode Island, club. t 
20. East Gloucester, club. 
22. Seawanhaka Corinthian, open, 
22. Moriches, club. . 
22. Shinnecock, club. e 
22. Quantuck, club, 
22. Sea Side, oper. ' 
23. Seawanhzka Corinthian, opén. 
24. Seawahhaka Corinthian, annual, 
24. Knicketbocker, one-design power boats: 
24. Squantum, M: Y: R 
24. Bristol; oped. 
re Royal Canadian; elub. 
a Rhode fi 


00 00 op Or te am C0 SO Co So FO 


L = sland, cruisirig race. 
24. Rhode Islarid, ojieii: 
2 everly; club. y 
tlalitic, fitst championship; Y. R: A. G. B. 
i arian opeti. 
. Sea Side, club. 
. Brooklyn, ocean race to Hampton Roads. 
. West Hampton C. C., cruise. 
. Quantuck, cruise. 
Moriches, cruise. 


ag sas es pgnenes 


JULY. 

Atlantic, Havens cup No. 2 and Underwood cup. 
Bristol, ocean race. 
Beverly, club. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club. 
Knickerbocker, cruise 
. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
Seaside Park, ladies’ cup races: 
Royal Canadian, Queeii’s cup raeée. 
New Rochelle, annual: 
. Boston, club, Marblehead. 
Corinthian, club, Marblehead: 
New Rochelle, cftiisé. 
American, annual. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club. 
Eastern, M. Y. R. A. 
Bensonhurst, Childs trophy. 
Atlantic, open. 
Corinthian, M. Y. R. A. 
Eastern, M. Y. R. A. 
Eastern, power boat races. 
Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
Edgewood, club. 
Wollaston, club championship, 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club. 
. Seaside Park, club. 
. Hampton Roads, cruise. 
——- Bay Y. R. A. races. 
everly, sweepstake. 
East Gloucester, club. 
Hartford, annual. 
Larchmont, annual. 
Sea Side, club. 
§-12. Atlantic, cruise. 
Eastern, cruise. 
Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
New York, Glen Cove, cups. 
Royal Canadian, cruising race. 
Wollaston, club championship. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club. 
Edgewood, club. 

uincy, M. Y. R. A. 

hode Island, cruising race. 
Seaside Park, club. 
Beverly, club 
Corinthian, club. 
Riverside, aanual. 
Sea Side, open. 
. Bensonhurst, Bellows challenge cup. 
Canarsie, open. 
. Morrisania power boat race. 
10. Seawanhaka Corinthian, ocean race. 
12. Seaside Park, club. 
12. Sea Side, open. 
15. Royal Canadian, club. 
15. New Rochelle, club. 
15. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. 
15. Seaside Park, club. 
15. Country Club, Detroit club. 
15. Edgewood, club. 
15. Bensonhurst, Bellows challenge cup. 
15. Atlantic, Underwood cup. 
15. Beverly, club. 
15. Boston, cruise. 
15. Corinthian, club. 
17. Edgewood, N. B. Y. R. A.,-gpen. 
18. New Prunswick Y. R. A. regatta, Prudence Island. : 
18. East Gloucester, club. : 
19. Seaside Park, club. ; 
19. Rhode Island, N. B. Y. R. A., open. 
20. Rhole Island-Sachem Head, team race. ; 
20. Royal St. Lawrence, Seawanhaka cup. 
. Fall River, N. B. Y. R. A., open. | 
Knickerbocker, power boat race to Marblehead. ' 
. Knickerbocker, one-design power boats. i 
. Winthrop, M. Y. R. A. 
Bristol, N. B. Y. R. A. 
Rhode Island, cruising race. 
Seaside Park, club. 
Royal Caaadian, Canada’s cup trials. 
Beverly Y. C., club. 
Marine and Field, second championship, Y. R. A. G. B, 
Corinthian, club. 
Seaside Park, club. 
Eastern, power boat races. 
Sea Side, club. 
Eastern, power boat races. 
Seaside Park, Bay Head and Island Heights, cruise. 
Sea Side, open. 
Eastern, power boat races. 
New Rochelle, ladies’ race. 
. Chicago, race to Mackinac. a 
2. Country Club of Detroit, race to Mackinac. 
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KAPOLEI——LINES AND CONSTRUCTION PLANS——DE SIGNED BY VAUGHAN D. BACON. 


Kapolei. 


Tuis boat was designed by Mr. Vaughan D. Bacon, 
of Barnstable, Mass., over a year ago, and was built 
last spring on a sugar plantation about thirty miles 
from Honolulu under the owner’s supervision, and 
transported by rail to the coast and put overboard on 
Aug. 15, 1904. 

She is a comfortable boat, and is used for afternoon 
sailing and short cruises about the islands. On account 
of the heavy seas and strong trade winds of the Pacific, 
the boat was given more beam and displacement than is 
customary on the Atlantic coast. She has not been raced 
as yet; in fact, there are no other boats in her class at 
Honolulu, so no estimate of her speed can be given. 

The cabin is comfortable and roomy for a 21-footer, 
and sleeping accommodations for three are provided 
for. Before the boat was completed a watercloset was 
placed under the starboard transom, which is not shown 
in the plans. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
Oe TS SL Le 
Etiist:eoebS5 656 vars bébt.0 bass beens eee 
Overhang— , 
EE sno vcc dun vtbbUs shivbeveesoes sft. 3 in. 
| Re ee ee oft. 3 in. 
Beam— 
re eee es ee ee 8ft. 6 in, 
DE. (i cky chp sbAvANASSESERe CAME 8ft. 2%4in. 
Freeboard— 
. 1Eikn 665 N0 ws ans on enewowssnebess 2ft. gin. 
RK eatknibe ating eoha nc eh ent 1ft. 10 in. 
Stern sGNecEsh cts es ols wha wiehnes aft 
Drait— 
Ee, nuns. sasap phn abe cakwen 2ft. 3%in. 
eT sancti wilh v5 ox0500 09 0:ke 0000005 sit. 
Displacement ........ oc ccceveccccescecce cofpGagiDs. 
Per inch Ra dliny aw 6% 00 00 uo bpaaweneve 68olbs, 





Biobe THOM Wee? BOMBS. os veciccossecrecn sit. 
Se MEL beset iahn see bos aoe eb ewed ceakt 3,500lbs. 
Sail area— 
DEE Gabnebbasesensebentncaeee cae 475sq. ft. 
DED a Sates owe SbN¥ss0uNsen ep eeheseer 125sq. ft. 
I TE TR nnn sevan nie sennct 600sq. ft 


Recent SALES.—The following sales have been made 
through the agency of Mr. Stanley M. Seaman: 

The power yacht Vacuna, sold by Mr. D. N. Arm- 
strong to Mr. James Hartness, Springfield, Vt. She was 
designed by Mr. William Gardner, built by Spalding, St. 
Lawrenee Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 1899. Equipped 
ae a 25 horsepower Globe engine; speed 12 miles an 
10ur. - 

Power yacht Hannah IL., sold by the Isham Co., New 
London, Conn., to Mr. Ulrich H. McLaws, of Savannah, 
Ga.. Launch was shipped by steamer from New York. 

The yawl Fanshaw, for the Huntington Mfg. Co. to 
Mr. Brent Tanner, of New York. The Huntington Co. 
took her in part payment for a larger boat of similar de- 
sign they are building for Mr. Frank Maier, New 
Rochelle Y. C. She finished fourth in the ocean race 
from New York to Marblehead last July, and was award- 
ed the Aggassiz special prize for being the best designed, 
built and equipped yacht of all the contestants for the 


race. 
RRe 


DreaMER Soip.—The cruising motor boat Dreamer, 
designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow, and butit by Mr. Rob- 
ert Jacob, City Island, N. Y., for Mr. C. W. Lee, New 
York Y. C., has been sold to Commodore Frederick T. 
Adams. Dreamer is one of this season’s productions, 
soft. long, roft. 6in. beam, and 3ft. gin. draft, equipped 
with a 25 horsepower four-cylinder Standard motor, and 
has a speed of nearly 12 miles per hour, 


GLanoeing. 


Across Nova Scotia in -Canoes. 


(Continued from page 428.) 
Sunday, June 19. 


WE left the “Emergency” Camp with a good deal ot 
regret, as it had proved a very delightful rest in the 
course of the hard work that we had experienced so far, 
but we were tied down by our schedule, and had no alter- 
ative but to push on as quickly as possible, in order to 
reach Liverpool by Tuesday morning. 

Our friend, the rabbit, again kept us company at break- 
fast, and afforded some more target practice at which 
Louis very nearly bagged him with a stone. 

The Scribe took several photographs and the party 
then quickly pulled out on the trail again. We promptly 
encountered more rough water, some of the rapids being 
veritable problems. The fishing was excellent, and Car! 
and H. N. T. improved the opportunity while the others 
were bringing the boats through, by working their way 
slowly down the banks, and fishing in the likely looking 
pools and eddies. This was rough work, and very diffi- 
cult where it was necessary to take short cuts through the 
woods. A lumbermen’s trail ran along parallel with the 
river, and it was possible to reach this by striking inward 
through the woods along the river bank. It was no easy 
task to push through the underbrush with a landing 
net, fishing rod, camera and string of fish. The 
woods were very dense, and the hooks and the 
meshes of the landing net would be continually 
catching in branches and twigs, while black flies 
and mosquitoes added to the exasperation of the 
unfortunate party. The Custodian of the Log suc- 
ceeded in getting stalled on a small log spanning a nat- 
row stream with wide marshy shores, and narrowly ¢s- 
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KAPOLEI—SAIL AND CABIN PLANS. 


caped falling into the mire by delicate tight-rope work 
in disentangling his landing-net and fly hooks from the 
high weeds about him. Further on Carl missed the trail 
and was lost for some ten or fifteen minutes in the dense 
woods, but fortunately found his way out without much 
difficulty. In the meantime the others were bringing the 
lightened canoes through the worst places in the river; 
first, the big canoe with Arthur and Louis, and then the 
other one with Charles O. and Louis. In each case Louis 
acted as the pilot in the bow, and did wonders with a 
snubbing pole. There was quite a little delay by this 
method, as it was necessary for Louis to work his way 
back on foot along the river bank to bring through the 
second boat. A very high wind at our backs, which con- 
tinued all day, made the work easy in the smooth water, 
but very difficult in the rough, as the water-signs were 
obscured by the ripples, even in the rapids. One of the 
worst spots was known as “Lake Falls,” where the river 
was divided by a large island, and where the boats were 
so long coming through that Carl and H. N. T., who had 
gone fishing along the other side of the island, com- 
menced to think that they had missed the party, and were 
left behind, Lake Falls was a very romantic place, as the 
river banks were quite high and, together with the 
islands, were covered with a very heavy growth of high 
trees. The river bed was particularly rocky and irreg- 
ular, and the fishermen had fine sport jumping around 
the huge boulders, and fishing in the deep eddies behind 
them. All fish under a pound in weight were promptly 
thrown back, and even after doing this, the strings grew 
to a cumbersome size. The trout seemed especially fond 
of the bright flies, the old reliable Parmacheenee Belle 
proving very popular; in fact, long before the trip was 
over a few flies of this type that we had were so badly 


chewed to pieces that we were unable to use them. Louis 
managed to patch up one of Carl’s and was not very 
much impressed with the original workmanship, claim- 
ing that he could give points to the man that made that 
particular one. ' 

The worst rapids encountered so far on the trip were 
met with at Big River Falls, and we had been- warned 
about these by Louis for several days before, and also 
by the people at Milford before we left. This is a stretch 
of very steep, rocky rapids, about two and one-half to 
three miles long, without any eddies to serve as breath- 
ing spots. We held a consultation at the head of these 
rapids and carefully looked over the ground as well as 
we could from the high river banks. As far as we could 
see was a tumbling stretch of white water, and the effect 
was very much like looking down a long, irregular chute 
which disappeared around a bend in the river over a mile 
below. There was no choice but to run through it, so we 
adopted the usual tactics, namely, the two fishermen go- 
ing down on foot along the river banks with their fish- 
ing tackle and cameras, while the others brought the 
boats down with Louis as a pilot in each case. Some 
idea of the difficulty they experienced can be gained from 
the fact that it took over two hours ta bring the boats 
through. It was inadvisable to allow the boats to get 
any headway, so that the passage was accomplished by 
running close by the shore and dropping down by means 
of snubbing poles, with frequent stops to pick out the 
safest course. 

In one or two places it was necessary to snub the boats 
diagonally completely across the river from one side to 
the other in the teeth of the current to avoid some par- 
ticularly steep fall or dangerous ledge, and this was tick- 
lish work, since to lose control of the boat in that cur- 
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rent would have resulted very seriously. We took ploto- 
graphs looking up and down stream, from about the mid+ 
dle of the rapids, but these did not adequately show the 
steepness of the descent, nor the grandeur of the scenery. 
Foriunately, both boats were brought through without 
mishap, due, no doubt, to the excellent work of Louis 
in the bow, and the party reassembled at the foot, the two 
fishermen loaded down wiih their catch. 

Very shortly more rapids were encountered and also 
frequent traces of the lumbermen in the shape of stranded 
logs in the streams from the marks of their hobnailed 
boots on the rocks along the shores. These marks were 
very useful to the fishermen in working through the 
woods where the river bank was impassable, as in some 
cases the only way a trail could be distinguished was by 
these scratches on the stones. A very rough “road” ran 
along parallel with the river bank which Louis told us 
was used for bringing supplies up past the Falls to the 
lumbermen’s camp in the winter time, but it seemed al- 
most incredible that any sort of a vehicle could be taken 
over this road without being racked to pieces within the 
first half mile. The trail, for it was not much more than 
an opening through the bushes, resembled a dried up 
water course in some places, and in others the mud was 
a couple of feet deep. There were marks of wheels, how- 
ever, to prove that the feat had been accomplished, but 
the motive power was probably oxen, as horses must 
surely have broken their legs on the obstructions. 

About noon we came to a very steep fall, which was 
formed by several ledges and submerged boulders across 
the river, known by the lumbermen as the “Sweating 
Place” for obvious reasons, as this is one of the most 
difficult points encountered by the raftsmen during the 
spring freshets. It was quite short, not more than fifty 
yards, but rough enough to be a problem. The Scribe, 
as official photographer, got out above the Falls and took 
up a position below with the camera, securing a striking 
photograph of Carl and Arthur taking the first drop. 
Both boats came through beautifully, almost disappearing 
from sight in the burst of spray on striking the wave at 
the foot of the descent, but shipping only a cupful or so 
of water. 

As usual, a number of gamy trout were taken from the 
eddy below this fall. During the remainder of the morn- 
ing, the trip was uneventful except for the usual run of 
lesser rapids and smooth eddies bordered by magnificent 
forests and huge rocks. Very few of these places seem 
to have name, but shortly before stopping for lunch as 
we passed Great Brook Falls, a fairly easy descent after 
what we had been through, but at least as rough as any 
of the rapids we encountered on our Delaware cruise the 
year before. 7 

By this time we were commencing to see signs of civili- 
zation in the shape of clearings, where the trees had been 
cut off, the stumps still standing, with no attempt at cul- 
tivation, simply a rough kind of pasture ground for the 
steers which were allowed to wander wild at this time 
of the year and shift for themselves. 

About noon we came to a short rapids, which Louis 
called Third Stillwater Falls, and we decided to stop at a 
little clearing on the left bank of the stream for lunch, 
all hands being ravenous from the long, hard work of the 
morning... A strong wind was still blowing, and the air 
was very fresh and cool, so much so that the shelter of a 
little clearing among the heavy underbrush was very wel- 
come, and after driving away a herd of cattle which stub- 
bornly occupied the shore we stretched ourselves out 
among the sun-warmed rocks and prepared our meal. We 
had been at work only a few moments when we discov- 
ered a small party on the opposite bank engaged:in eat- 
ing their mid-day meal. They looked like negroes at that 
distance, but Louis, upon being questioned, announced 
that they were Mic-Mac Indians, who had come up from 
the settlement below after trout. They had a heavy, 
clumsy rowboat and they made their way across to us 
by a detour to keep away from the head of the rapids, 
greeting us in a very friendly manner as they landed. 
They were an interesting group; one old, very intelligent 
Indian, who spoke English perfectly, and two younger 
men, one of them quite handsome, the other quite repul- 
sive. We offered them some of our lunch but they took 
nothing but a little cornbread, and the old man begged a 
few trout flies from the Scribe. In honor of our guests 
we named this camp the Mic-Mac Camp, and we look 
back to it as one of the most enjoyable lunch camps of 
the trip. The event, however, which immortalized the 
spot was the naming of the big canoe belonging jointly 
to Arthur and the Scribe. It was formally dubbed the 
Mic-Mac, after Louis and his tribe, alihough the name 
smacked strongly of Irish-Scotch origin. 

Louis engaged the Indians in conversation in the native 
tongue, a grotesque jumble of sounds to our ignorant 
ears, and he found that they were shortly returning to 
the Indian settlement near Milton, and that they could 
arrange to take him along with them in their boat, so he 
decided to take his departure here and go with them. We 
should mention the fourth companion of the Indians—a 
curious mongrel dog, which was very friendly with the 
natives but very wary of us. This dog never made a 
sound all the time he was frisking around the camp. al- 
though he was quite playful and we expected every mo- 
ment to hear him bark. 

We did some figuring to find out what we owed Louis 
at the rate of $1.50 per day. This came to about $15, as 
we all chipped in to buy Louis a new hat; he had lost a 
good felt headpiece that morning coming through Big 
River Falls; he had also lost his pipe and felt these two 
mishaps very keenly. The Indians decided to go up 
stream a short distance fishing and pick Louis up on the 
way back, so we took things easily around the camp a 
little longer and wrote a note to Thomas, at Milford, ex- 
plaining that we had settled with Louis, and asking him 
to let us know what further charges we owed him. The 
Hon. Secretary of the Navy in writing the letter dated it 
at Thirsty Water Falls, which amused the party consid- 
erably. 

After the Indians had gone up stream we dropped 
down through the rapids and discovered an ideal site for 
our camp, just below on the right bank of the river. This 
was a little open space among the trees at the head of a 
steep slope up from the river, carpeted thickly with heavy 
grass with numbers of blue and purple iris growing wild 
everywhere. A little further back from the river was a 
spring of clear, fresh water, and as we landed the trout 
could be seen rising everywhere in the river opposite. We 
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quickly pitched our tent here, and got things in shape for 
the night, although it was still fairly early in the after- 
noon. The party tried the fishing, going out in the empty 
boats and had only fair luck, as the high winds seemed 
to interfere with the sport, and, of course, made it diffi- 
cult to cast in any direction except down stream with the 
gale. Louis and H. N. T. explored up stream some dis- 
tance, casting until they both had “glass arms,” and Carl 
and Charles also wandered around in their canoe taking 
things easy and hauling in the trout. Here, as before, 
the most taking fly was the Parmacheenee Belle, the trout 
preferring it to any other in our large assortment. So 
many fish were taken on this kind of fly that our avail- 
able supply of them was almost exhausted, the wear and 
tear on them using them up pretty fast. Carl had good 
success with a Jenny Lind on the drop leader; H. N. T. 
preferring the Royal Coachman. Toward evening light 
colored flies were substituted, the Dusty Miller and the 
Silver Fairy proving great killers. The fish taken in the 
—_ waters were strong and active, and put up great 
ghts, taxing our light tackle to the utmost. So lavish 
was the supply of fish and so ready were they to take 
the fly that we were often literally “tired of catching 
trout,” and the extraordinary spectacle might have been 
witnessed of two enthusiastic fishing “cranks” reclining 
luxuriously on the grass near the camp-fire, pipe in 
mouth, watching listlessly the antics of the fish in the 
stream within casting distance of where they lay. Two 
weeks before had anyone told us this were possible we 
would have. scoffed at the idea! 

We were now within some ten miles of Milton, where 


ther visions of moose. Peering cautiously out from be- 
neath the edge of the canvas, we made out in the dark- 
ness a number of huge forms surrounding us, blowing 
loud snorts of alarm, one of them standing close along- 
side the Scribe’s head and nosing at the ashes of the fire. 
As usual, they turned out to be a flock of steers, coming 
down to the spring to drink. We had pre-empted their 
“swizzle-haus,” and they naturally resented the intrusion. 
There was risk of their getting mixed up in our guy- 
ropes and pulling the tent about our ears, so Arthur 
slipped a couple of bird-shot cartridges into his 22, and 
blazed away through the rear opening of the tent. The 
result was a lot of surprised cattle and a realistic repre- 
sentation ‘of a Texas stampede up the hill back of us. 
Half an heur later they were with us again and the per- 
formance was repeated, much to the disgust of the sleep- 
ers. After the second fusilade they did not disturb us 
again, but gradually disappeared in the woods, the noise 
of their movements growing fainter and fainter. 

No further disturbances occurred during the rest of the 
night except the snores of the Scribe. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A. C. A. Membership. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
_ In aceordance with article 12 of the constitution, notice 
is hereby given that the following amendments will be 


offered at the next meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the A. C. A.: 





CASTING. 


a large pulp mill was located, and we questioned Louis 
closely about the difficulties to be encountered on the 
following day when we would be without his services. 
He told us of two large dams to be passed, possibly three. 
We decided to leave the river at the pulp mill and loatl 
our boats, etc., on the little railway that plies between 
Milton and Liverpool in connection with the mill. Our 
boat, the Senlac, of the South Shore Line, was due at 
Liverpool some time on Tuesday—what hour we did not 
know, nor could we find out when the train left Milton 
on Monday afternoon. Our time was growing short, and 
we aimed to make the run to the pulp mill the following 
morning, so as to have ample time for emergencies that 
might arise. While we were discussing these matters 
the Indians returned down stream and a few minutes 
later we were all bidding Louis good-bye with genuine 
regret. He had proved a first-rate companion and an ex- 
cellent guide; we could not have asked for a more con- 
genial addition to the party. They passed quickly out 
of sight around a bend of the stream and we realized that 
it was again “up to us” to get out of the country on our 
own resources. 

This was our last “night camp,” so we took special 
care to make it a comfortable one, duly naming it Camp 
Iris, Arthur fastening a bunch of that graceful ‘flower to 
the peak of the tent. Ample supplies were gathered of 
spruce boughs for the beds and hemlock bark for the 
fire, and after a hearty supper in which broiled trout, 
bacon, rice and cornbread figured prominently, the cruis- 
ers stretched themselves around the camp-fire, and light- 
ing pipes, burst into song. Stories and reminiscences 
came thick and fast, the loungers moving only to shift 
the wet shoes and socks hanging by the fire, or to get 
another light for a pipe. The cool night air made the 
fire very agreeable, the cosy circle of its warmth lighting 
up our camp amidst the gloom and darkness of the sur- 
rounding forest and the rushing river below. Very loath 
to leave its cheery influence, at last we banked the fire 
with heavy logs and stretching ourselves, slid into our 
sleeping bags, the roar of the rapids and the crackle of 
the camp-fire serving as pleasant reminders of the day’s 


sport. 

The night was quite cold and we slept inside both inner 
sleeping bags, our ears and noses resembling chunks of 
ice by sunrise. At 10:30 P. M., by Arthur’s watch. we 
were awakened from deep slumber by heavy trampling 
and loud snuffling around the edges of the tent. All 
hands were promptly on the qui vive, “Bears!” being the 
first thought with each, except H. N. T., who had fur- 





Article V., Section 2. Strike out the first and sec- 
ond lines and all of line third, to and including “commit- 
tee,” and insert in place thereof: “The Commodore, 
Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected by the Board of 
Governors at the A. C. A. Camp, or at some subsequent 
meeting of the Board.” : 

Article V., Section 2, on page 8 of 1904 Year Book. 
Strike out the third, fourth and fifth lines and insert the 
following: “In the event of the office of Commodore 
becoming vacant by any cause, the same shall be filled 
for the unexpired term by a majority vote of the Board 
of Governors.” 

_Article VI., Section 1. Strike out all after “Camp” in 
eighth line to and including “Treasurer” in ninth line. 

_ Article VI., Section 4. After the word “Commodore” 
in fourth line add the words: “Secretary and Treasurer.” 


Rosert J. WILKIN. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


Bile Bange and Galler 


Fixtures. 


June 15-18.—Central Sharpshooters’ Union, under auspices of 
Davenport, Ia., Shooting Association. F. Berg, Sec’y. 
July 24-29.—Newark, O.—Second annual.of the Ohio State Rifle 
Association. 
July_26-Aug. 1.—Creedmoor, L. I.—Second annual of New York 
ifle Association. 
Aug. 11-18—Fort Des Moines, Ia. Rifie Association annual 
meeting. 
Aug. 24-28.—Sea Girt, N. J.—National rifle and revolver matches. 
Ang, 29-Sept. 9.—Sea Girt, N. J.—National Rifle Association and 
ew Jersey State Association. 








Dayton Sharpshooters. 


Tue Dayton, O., Sharpshooters’ Society gave their opening 
shoot on their new range on the Dayton Gun Club’s grounds, 
four miles south of the city, on May 24, and the contests were 
participated in by the crack shots from all parts of the valley. 

The society was organized in 1863, and in its early years its 
custom was to march from the court house carrying their rifles 
and in uniform, and with music proceed to their range on South 
feyne avenue. Changes in location were made, and the society 
finally established the Oakwood range, then moved half a mile 
west to the Kramer woods, and are at last permanently settled 
in their present location. 

Most of the honors in the offhand contests were captured by 
the visitors. Each member of the society was a committee to 
entertain visitors, and they certainly made the occasion a pleas 
ant one for the guests. Lunch was served all day. 


The club cup event was won by Adolph Schwind with 108 out 
of a possible Poo. The cup is contested for each month, ending 
in the King shoot in October, and is open to members only. 
Tel sights were barred in all events. The spring shoot on 
June 16 will be ely attended. The scores: 

Offhand, 200yds., American target, in. rings, center 26; three 
shots, posible 75; ten money prizes: 


Lessner .....+++006 23 23 21-67 A N Clemmer....... 16 18 16—50 
Sanith ....cccccces 21 22 23—66 C Anderson ..... 16 22 22—50 
J C Katzenberger.. 20 21 21—62 ASRE..00ccccccese 18 13 11—42 
C W Matthews..... 21 20 20-61 W Lutz ............ 22 20 0—42 
} ohnson .......+++ 17 241960 W J Kernan......... 816 0—2%4 
Stiver .......+ 18 18 23—59 B Mescher ......... 8 0 Os 

D W Jones.......... 2% 20 8—53 


Prizes were won in order given above. 5 ; 
Muzzle rest, first match, 200yds., German ring target, %in. 
rings, center 24; three shots, possible 72; ten money prizes: 


M J Schwind....... 21 24 2166 G H Sander, Sr.... 16 20 22—58 
WF BP cccccccvces 19 23 23—65 W Spitter......... 10 20 19—49 
Gussie Sander ....... 17 21 22—60 C Katzenberger... 13 11 19-43 
C W Matthews..... 24 14 21—60 C Anderson...... 17 6 18—41 
A Schwind ......... 17 23 19—59 SURI -occanssanpes 6 8 15—29 
Muzzle rest, second match, 200yds., three shots, possible 72: 
ly BOOM ccccccdee 21 24 C W Sander........ 17 21 17—55 
i chipesdeae 22 19 19-60 C W Matthews..... 19 18 16—53 
A_N Clemmer...... 19 24 15—658 W Lutz ............- 16 9 16-41 
} RGSEEE. cccccccces 16 21 20-57 Dr Jewett ......... 15 & 7-27 
M Stiver pentecspes 17 20 18-55 J C Hahne ......... 615 0—21 
Muzzle rest, third match, ee. three shots, possible 72: 
Fr ccccnasstans 23 2433-70 C W_ Matthews.... 17 18 22-58 
G H Sander, Sr..... 24 22 23-69 J C Hahne......... 20 17 18—55 
AN Clemmer....... 22 22 24—68 H K Schwind....... 18 17 19-54 
G R Decker......... 24 22 21-67 J H Eckert......... 18 20 15—53 
FB Rappold.......... 23 24 20—67 J Bundenthal .... 21 9 20—60 
chwind....... 24 21 20-65 W S Kessler....... 8 23 17—48 
A Schwind.......... 18 24 22—64 B Mescher ......... 22 6 15—43 
C W Sender. .cccccs 18 24 22-64 H Arnett ........... 14 11 15—40 
Wm Isenberg....... 20 20 20-60 W A Kerner........ 4 22 10—36 
5 FOMRGON cccsevcces 18 21 20—59 


Offhand, American target, %in. rings; center 25; three shots, 
possible 72; ten moneys: 


Johnson .......... 21 23 22-66 D W _ Jones......... 14 21 19-54 
BARE occcecnees 24 23 17-65 EE Culbertson........ 12 24 18—54 
C W Matthews..... 19 23 2163 F Smith ........... 18 21 14—53 
A N Clemmer...... 20 20 22—62 I M Stiver ......... 17 18 18—53 
Bh MEE sccccnscce 18 23 21-62 Wm Lutz .......... 17 18 17—52 
W S Kessler....... 18 22 20-60 C W Sander........ 13 22 17-52 


J C Katzenberger... 22 23 15—60 


Champion cup, open to members only. Conditions: 200yds., 
offhand, German target, center 24, %in. rings, five shots, possible 
120; cup and first money to best score; five other moneys. The 
cup is to be contested tor each month, ending in the King shoot 
in October: 


A Schwind ...20 20 24 23 21-108 M J Schwind.16 16 20 17 19— 88 


F Beaver...23 22 20 19 23—107 W J Kerner...19 2312 6 22— 82 

Rappold..... 20 21 22 20 20-103 G Decker...17 4 18 22 18— 79 

K Schwind 17 23 23 22 14— 99 G Sander, Jr..2117 9 13 14— 74 

B Mescher....19 18 22 14 22— 95 Dr Jewett....... 15 — 15—46 
ONASA. 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue forty-ninth annual festival of this club, whose captain is J. 
H. Hainhorst, will be held in Union Hill Park, New Jersey, 
It will be open to all comers, all shooting at 
200yds., offhand. On the first day the shooting hours will be 
from 1 o’clock until 7 P. M.; second day, 9 A. M. until 6:30 P. M. 
On the ring target, three-shot tickets, unlimited entries, there 
will be twenty cash prizes, ranging from $25 to $2. On the 
bullseye target, 10-shot tickets, unlimited, best single shot by 
measurement to count, the same number of prizes will be hung 
up, $20 for highest and $2 for low score. Ten dollars will go to 
the man making the most flags, and other premiums, ranging 
from $8 to $1, will go to those scoring the greatest number of 
flags, best five tickets, etc. 


New York City Schuetzen Corps, 


Tue thirty-second annual prize shoot of this corps will be held 
in the shooting park at Union Hill, N. J., Wednesday, June 14, 
from 10 A. M. until 7 P. M. All shooting at 200yds., offhand, 
entries unlimited. There will be ten cash prizes and _ three 

femiums on the ring target, the highest $15, three-shot tickets, 
Dest two to count. nm the bullseye target, ten prizes will be 
give, highest, $12. The best shot by measurement will count. 

‘our- premiums will go for greatest number of bullseyes and 
first 4nd last flags. The King target, open to members only, car- 
ries the $50 King medal and $35 in cash. There will ase be 
bowling for members and their families, with the distribution of 
prizes in the evening. 


Graypshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 








Fixtures. 
June 1-2.—North Branch, N. Ie Gun Club first annual spring 
target tournament. H. B. Ten Eyck, Sec’y. 
June 3.—Long Island City, N. Y.—Merchandise shoot of Queens 
County Gun Club. R. H. Gosman, Sec’y. 
June [oa New Paris, O.—Cedar Springs Gun Club tournament. 


June 68—New Jersey "State Sportsmen’s Association tournament 
under auspices of the Rahway, N. J., Gun Club. W. R. 


° , 
June 68~—Sioux’ City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club tournament. W. F. 


Duncan, oney- 
June 8—West Chester, Pa., Gun Club all-day target shoot. F. 
H. Eachus, Sec’y. 
June $9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club. annual tournament. Ernest E. 
it. 
June icago Trapshooters’ Association amateur tourna- 
ment. E. B : Sec’ 


Sh y- 
Jeng, Seams i Pa, Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


= [aera Mont.—Montana State shoot. 

une 11-13.—Chef Menteur, La.—Gulf Coast Trapshooters’ League 

shoot, under auspices of the Tally-Ho Club. John Spring, 
Chairman. s 

June 12-13.—Wabash Gun Club tournament; sanction of Indiana 
State League. Austin S. Flinn, Sec’y. 

June 13-14—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club second 
ann tournament. R. E. Dinger, Capt. 

June 13-14.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club amateur tournament. F. 


M. Jaeger, Sec’y. 

June 14.—Butler, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 

Spenewe. Dr. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

> 16.—Utica, N. Y.—New York State shoot. James Brown, 
y- 

une 13-14.—Capron, Ill., Gun Club tournament. A. Vance, See's. 

une 13-15.—Canton, O., Trapshooters’ League tournament. C. F. 
Schlitz, Sec’y. ; 

June 14-15.-Durham, N. C.—North Carolina Trapshooters’ Associa- 
tion second annual tournament. Geo. L. Lyon, Pres. 

June 14-15.—Middletown, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
Pierstorff, "y. 

une 15.—Champlain, N. Y., Gun Club annual tournament. _ 

une 16.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Limited Gun Club championship 


shoot. 

June 16-18—Putnam, Ill.—Undercliff Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. C. G. Grubbs Mgr. | 

June 17.—Chicago, fl., Gun Club special 100-target contest. C. P. 
Zacher, y- 

June 20.—Dayten, O.—Rohrer’s Island Gun Club tournament. 


Will E. Kette, Sec’y. 
Jung, oa ORs N. Y., Rod and Gun Club tournament, 


ernon f y- 
20-21.—Jac Mich.—Michigan State shoot, under auspices 
ye edetn On. eel, edge 
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June_20-22.—New London, Ia., Gun Club annual tournament. Dr. 
C. E. Cook, Sec’y. 
June 2132.—Bradtord, Pa., Gun Club club tournament. E. C. 
Charlto: y: , 3 
1M mongahela Valley League of West Virginia third 
Jan oursamenty caler aupies of Grafton Gun Club. A. R. 
’ d , , 2 . . 
Jone 2—Towanda, Pa., Gun Club tournament. W. F. Dittrich, 


ec’y. . 

ase 23-93, —Atlantic City, N. {--flenshese Gun Club shooting 
tournament. E. M. Smith, Sec’y. aid 

June 99-24.—Portland, Ore.—Sportsmen’s Association of the North- 
west tournament. J. Winters, Sec’y. i 

June 27-30.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Hardicap target tournament; $1,000 added money. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Secy-Mgr., Pittsburg, Pa. 

July 1.—Sherbrooke, Can., Gun Club annual tournament. Cc. 


c’y. 
July “f* Eecusiiins Pa, Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 


ec’y. 

July South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 

in cash, 

hare ringfield, Mass.—Midsummer tournament of the Spring- 
field, Mass., Shooting Club. C. L. oe Sec’y. 

July 4.—Monongahela Valley League of est bly. = og fourth 
“tournament, under auspices of Mannington Gun Club. W. C. 
Mawhinney, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Richmond, Va., Gun Club annual tournament. J. A. 
Anderson, Sec’y. ; : 

uly 6-7.—Traverse City, Mich., trapshooting tournament. W. A. 
Murrell, Sec’y. 

July 1s, Ala., Gun Club tournament. C. M. Gam- 
mage, Sec’y. 

July iL i2.—New Bethlehem, Pa.—Crescent Gun Club second 
annual tournament. O, E. Shoemaker, Sec’y. ea 

July 12-13—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 
W. W. McQueen, Sec’y. — 

July 24-28,—Brehm’s Ocean City, Md., target tournament. H. A. 
“Brehm, Mgr., Baltimore. 

July 28-29.—Newport, R. I.—Aquidneck Gun Club tournament. 

‘Aug. 2-4.—Albert Lea, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 


nament under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. N. 
E. Paterson, Sec’y. 
Aug. 8-9.—Morgantown, W. Va.—Monongahela Valley e of 


West Virginia fifth tournament, under auspices of the 
ation Rod and Gun Club. Elmer F, Jacobs, Sec’y. _ 

Aug. 16-18.—Ottawa, Can.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and 
Game Protective Association. G. Easdale, Sec’y. | 

Aug. 16-18.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
“nament, under the auspices of the O. K. Gun Club. C, C. 
Herman, Sec’y. 

Aug. 718-Dalton, O., Gun Club tournament. Ernest F. Scott, 
Sec’y. c 

Aug. 18-20.—Chicago, IIl., Trapshooters’ Association fall tourna- 
ment. E. B. Shogren, Sec’y. das oe . 

Aug. 22—Somerville, Conn., Gun Club individual State champion- 
ship tournament. A. M. Arnold, Sec’y. 

Aug. 22 24.— Carthage, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 
Trapshooters. r. C. B. Clapp, Sec’y. 

Aug. 22-25.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Indian annual tournament. Frank 
Riehl, Sec’y. ‘ 

Aug. 09.31.--Grand Rapids, Mich.—Consolidated Sportsman’s Club 
‘fourth annual tournament. + 

Aug. 29-31.—The Interstate Association’s_ tournament, under the 
auspices of the Colorado Springs, Colo., Gun Club; $1,000 
added money. A. 5 Lawton, Sec’y. m 

Sept. 4 (Labor Day).—Fall tournament of the Springfield, Mass., 
Shooting Club; $25 added money. C. L. Kites, oot 

Sept. 4-6.—Lynchburg.—Virginia State shoot. N. R, infree, 


Sec y. J a 
Sept. 5.8 —Trinidad, Colo.—Grand Western Handicap. Eli Jeffries, 
Sec’y. ; See 
Sept. 15-17.—San Francisco, Cal.—The Interstate Association’s 

Pacific Coast Handicap at Targets, under the auspices of the 

San Francisco Trapshooting Association. A. M. Shields, Sec’y. 
Sept. ae Gun Club annual tournament. Arthur 

Gambell, . ' . 
Oct. 10-11.—St. ooh, Mo.—The Missouri and Kansas League of 

Trapshooters. r. C. 8. Clapp, S 


ec’y. 
Oct. 11-12—Dover, Del., Gun Club tournament; open to all 
amateurs. ? 


W. H. Reed, Sec’y. 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matier to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, 


ecre- 











The Stanley Gun Club, of Toronto, Can., will secure new 
grounds and erect a new club house, pending which they will 
suspend shooting in a regular manner. 


R 
The Seashore Gun Club, of Atlantic City, N. J., has fixed upon 
June 22-23 for a three days’ tournament. Ten programme events 


each day. Open sweeps and handicap events for amateurs. 
Special hotel rates. For programmes, address the Secretary, Mr. 
E. M. Smith. 


z 

A story with a morai comes from Uganda. A lion, thinking it 
about time to lunch, seized a white man and bit him. His teeth 
went through a bottle of whisky which the man was carrying in 
his pocket, and this gave him such a shock that he turned tail. 
The moral is obvious. Do not be a teetotaler. If the man had 
been a teetotaler he would have been eaten. It is better to be 
drunk than eaten. 

“& 

The Westchester, Pa., Gun Club have provided a programme of 
ten events, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, 50 cents, $1 and $1.50 entrance, 
for their shoot fixed to be held on June 8. Totals, 155 targets, 
$10.25 entrance. Competition begins at 10 o’clock and is open 


to all. Class shooting. Ship guns and shells to Mayer & 
Eachus. Targets 1% cent. Lunch and shells obtained on the 
grounds. Mr. F. H. Eachus is the secretary. 


The Queens County Gun Club have provided a valuable list of 
prizes for their shoot, fixed to be held on June 3. For the four 
events, Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10, each has five prizes, as follows: 
Event No. 7—Shaving set, razors, etc., silk umbrella, brass clock, 
tobacco jar, gold scarf pin. Event No. 8—Silver cake basket, 
cut-glass fruit bowl, silver fern dish, silver cracker jar, cut-glass 
bon bon dish. Event No. 9 (each one silver)—Water pitcher, 
bread tray, nut dish, syrup pitcher, napkin ring. No. 10 (each 
one cut-glass)—fruit dish, sugar and cream set, flower vase, spoon 
helder, bon bon dish. 

¥ 


The programme of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion tournament, to be held June 68, contains three State 
events, namely, the E. C. and Schultze trophy, emblematic of 
the individual championship; conditions, 60 targets, $1 entrance, 
trophy and 50 per cent. of entrance to the winner. The 3-man 
team championship, 30 targets per man, entrance $3 per team. 
The Quimby gold medal, representative of the individual cham- 
pionship, 100 targets, $3 entrance; open to residents, professionals 
and amateurs. On the first day there are ten programme events, 
all, save No. 6, at 15 targets, entrance $1.30. No. 6 is the 3-man 
team contest. On the second day, there are four 15-target events, 
$1.30 entrance, amd the individual championship, divided into 


two 50target events. On the third day, commencing at 10 
o’clock, the programme provides for an amateur 10 or 15-man team 
contest, between New York and New Jersey, 100 targets per man, 
for the duPont trophy; also, four 15-target events, Rose system 
of division will govern the moneys. Open shooting June 9-10. 
Average prizes, highest professionals in 15-target events, $10 and 
$5. Amateurs, $15, $10, $5, $3 and $2. Highest in State team 
event, $10. Highest man on New York and New Jersey teams, 
$5 each. Shooting begins at 7:30 each day. Targets, 2 cents. 
Three sets of traps. Shells for sale on the grounds. Afternoon 
of June 5, practice shooting. Ship guns and shells, prepaid, to 
J. F. Way, 35 Cherry St., and they will be delivered on grounds 
free. Annual meeting, June 6. The tournament will be given 
under the auspices of the Rahway, N. J., Gun Club. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad connects with the line of trolleys at the station 
in Rahway. The Central Railroad of New Jersey connects with 
the same line at Westfield, N. J. The Lehigh Valley Railroad 
at Picton, N. J. The trolley connects at Rahway Junction with 
other lines from Elizabeth, Westfield, Fanwood, Plainfield and 
other points. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Milton Tournament. 


Mitton, Pa., May 26.—The annual spring tournament of the 
Mutton Kod and Gun Club, heid on their peautitul grounds in 
Kangier’s Grove, proved to be the surprise of the year. it was 
the most successitul shoot heid in Central Pennsylvania for 
years. ihe weather was pertect, scores ciose, and plenty of 
good marksmen. ‘thirty-two taced the traps the first day and 
lorty-eight the second aay. J. Moweil Mawkins won high pro- 
fessionai average each day, and Neat Apgar second. lhawkins 
broke 348 out of 365; Apgar, 343. H. Bb. >hoop, ot Harrisburg, 
won high average tor tournament with 334; A. ©. Krueger, 32y; 
R. C. berk and J. D. Mason, 32/7; and F. A. Godcharies, 524, were 
all in a bunch, 

T. Grove, the author of the best score recvord known per- 
formed the wondertul feat ot shooting through the entire two 
days’ programme and kept the records. Seven minutes aiter 
the last shot was fired the second day he announced he was 
ready to settle in full with each marksman. 

Mr. A. W. Burnham, of Somer’s Point, N. J., gave a great 
exhibition of how to reteree 6,275 targets without a single dispute, 
Over 10,000 targets were thrown in the two days from a magau- 
trap. ‘Lhe feature of the tournament was the race for the siiver 
loving cup, seven teams entered. It was won by Harrisburg. 

Over 50u spectators enjoyed the excellent sport, and in every 
way the shoot proved a success. 





















Harrisburg Sportsmen’s Assn. Milton Rod and Gun Club. 
Fisher 2 GOMGMEEIES 2c cccsccccces 22 
Gettys H Strine 

Steward Kishel ..... 

Shoop Rangler .. 

Kruger Whitmire . 

Northumberland Gun Club. Carlisle Gun Club. 
BOE. woceckiqecesiccie 18 BIMEGE  cccccceccccccoee 22 
BOE. caccscndvdececbeess 22 BEE “savaquceseaceiese 22 
SHOMBME cccccccccccccscece 20 TEE cccocscceveqeccecses 18 
Me EP Rectsvevesccees 17 GaaERNEE oc ccccccccccse 21 
MEE Ronssccuveseennces SS OO ee 19—102 
Milton Rod & Gun Club, No. 2. Milton Social Gun Club. 
Fox 17 PE dédsivccccccccceses 19 

19 NEE Scscdaccnccavceneus 14 
lL DOWIE .cccccccccccccces 21 
9 Batts. ccccccccccccccecces 14 c 
° T7— 74 Gensel ..cccccccccccccce 1j— % 
, Danville Gun Club. 
OG Sa ncsstiecssekaeee 23 PANS nccucccdcseccsecs 19 
LT nvevetiaedivcecteéa 19 LAWTENCE 2 .ccccscccccece 18 
ee ok ekg PME Sdecacccscssicnceese 20— 99 
First Day, May 23. 

Events: 123.4667 8 91011 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 15 15 15 15 20 15 15 Broke, 
en NR as sacdindune 10 15 14 20 15 13 15 13 20 15 15 165 
Neaf Apgar + 915151911 BlLI9M4 1 161 
5 BOGOR o00<5. -- 7141418 13 13 141519 15 15 157 
A C Krueger . -- 1014141614144151417 1414 1543 
R C Derk - 10 1413 16 1413 1415 17 15 12 153 
W_ H Stroh .. - $11161213131417 1414 152 
BE B Sh00e .ccces. -1lWUbWBLRUMN2AOUM 152 
F A Godcharles .. - $14161141131416 14 149 
M B Stewart ..... - IBBIIMDULRIVILRI 146 
D R Rishel . -WWMUBDbMUBWBLNBLIL 144 
H A Gettys .... . 813BWULREMBEBIL 144 
N T Brindle .. - 8$1418171410141319 91 142 
W Gladfelter ..... - —ULWWUBMUDBLRD 138 
Karl Steward .. - 911102 12213115113 135 
C W Fisher ... - 8151317 91312104 BU 135 
F E Butler .. -- TIUBLVBBUNWIZU 131 
R E Shearer ..cccccccccces 8 INUMWUMUITLI 130 
T Grove Tritt ..... aseesee 910 8151314 91116 811 125 
oS ob eS 6 b'6 6.6 3 ): ae oan 
Bi WE BE: ccc ccccenccess 8101014111411 9 — ° 
Ce EE cap cccncnexece 7 6 810 6 710 8 eyiew > 
A W Burnham ........... 613131511 a or ‘ 
ST GEE ccccccccsccs - 7121221 8 ie ; 
Be EE -cceneeseteveccs or BEDE T wa: ce en 54 os. cu OO : 
BE IE. cnccocscvccusceses yee os ce ow, 2 ae Oe Ue tn. 4 
I conn ccepecabae: apne, od ve 6p 15 14 ( )8 5 D5 - 
ETE nconpaccanpeceees! 06. ea <u age Pee co da! on ‘ 
oe Ba. dai ook Ga wehawl oe a6 i 
J S Dougal .. Sab eneeee: Mel aah ea) €h- Re) on! ue. on EN om ne ‘ 
G Dal Fox .. pent Eb Wl an. abe en. aa we! a0) we. 00! én e 
F R Te her ehee SEE ae 46 06 66 40 i 
SH a e 

May, 24. Second Day. 

Events: 1234567 8 9101112 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 15 15 15 20 15 25 15 15 Broke. 

M Hawkins .......... 10 15 15 19 15 14 14 18 15 24 12 12 183 
IUGGE BOGE vevcccevecce 10 14 14 18 15 14 14 16 15 23 15 14 182 
TE Te DOD ccceccscccce 10 15 14 18 14 13 15 19 13 24 12 12 182 
Ed Hatfield ............ 10 15 13 19 14 14 13 18 12 22 15 15 180 
F A Godcharles .. 9 12 14 18 15 13 13 19 11 22 14 15 175 
Geo M Howell . 10 14 14 16 15 14 12 18 13 18 12 13 174 
R C Derk .... 10 13 14 2015121516 9 221513 174 
A C Krueger. -- 913 15 20 14 12 13 16 15 21 12 13 173 
M B Stewart. . 10 12 10 17 15 11 12 20 14 22 1414 i71 
D R Rishel .... 7131219 14121217 919 910 152 

i coscadasceen 9 15 15 19 15 13 12 17 13 19 12 13 170 

FE BEIOR cccccccvescce 9 14 14 18 15 14 14 16 15 -5 15 14 166 
Jamen POEMS cacccccsess 91214181113 81713191014 165 
R E Shearer ..........- 7 12 12 18 13 14 11 18 10 22 13 13 161 
Willis Gladfelter ...... 9141416 1214131612 2111 8 160 
T Grove Tritt ......... 7131118 12121016141311 7 154 
CW Batic cccccccese - 91010151412 8 16 10 24 12 10 150 
ee are - 512111613141013 1117 8 8 138 
Karl Steward .......... 911141113 6 9151418 710 137 

Pe EE accscenscene ee ee ed oe 46 <6 2% ue 
WD Oe cesvecccencs 9 14 15 16 11 12 13 17 14 23... .. . 
DS EES catnecsoncees 813 131713 1112161419.... . 
FW Pe ccccccccosces 61314181312 811..19.... a 
2d sexeneee eaununean oe Se Oe a6 06 06. 2a ae ae ; 
Me OP MIMEE co .c0csescoes 71618 ..10T) .. .. <2. : 
Wm Whitmire ......... sss ah ae ot sint-ae < 
BD PIE ccccesccvcas , a <n nai ee 
S HL Koel: <...ccccccccce we be diet we Ok, batt, Aannaeee K 
G Dal Fed. ..vccccccccce iis oe so ee oe. Sew as : 
Frank Rangler ... Poe as oad Seam 40s ean ae 5 
W H Harris  . aaa iia : 
E Dewire ...... 6 Ss ME een as 
R Reitz ..... - ad te ae ‘ 

rank Troxell oe Jan we da ‘ 
B F Stamm ...... = = a ais oe ‘ 
C O Hixon  . ba en es vee 
Harry Strine oe DIP wa’ os abe 
4 Hoy cecccee oe oe a eee 

N Hoy. 6 we oe oe ese 
C Hartig . oe 0 00 oe eee 
Geo Strine eg! Medes one 
M P Derk 8121017.... oe 
Mal Renn . eS ee aad 
Bert Sears - mews a oe 
J De Haas 19 


“Faro A.” Gopcuanies, Capt. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Peerless Rod and Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., May 27.—The scores in the. mai 

1, N. J., y .main event to-da: 
follow: G. Garrabrant 3, T. Walker 9, C. Dick 9, T Walker . 
C Dick 9, P. Garrabrant 12, G. Garrabrant 2, C. Kievit 9, P. Gar- 
rabrant 10, P. Garrabrant 13, C. Kievit 19, H. Clayton 7, P. 
Garrabrant 14, H. Clayton 15, H. Clayton 12. 


Mentclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., May 27.—The Montclair Gun Club i 
Visit to the Mountainside Gun Club, of Orange, to-day. The hit 
event was a team race, nine-man teams, 25 targets per man, 
unknown traps and unknown angles. Montclair came off victor 
in a very close and hard-fought battle, some very good scores 
being made by the men on both teams. Scores follow: 
neauntaianine Gun Club—Gardiner 20, Colquitt 23, Canfield 22, 
ed oh W only 20, Baldwin 16, Nott 21, Gillespie 18, Ziegler 

Montclair Gun Club——Wallace 19, Batten 28, Babcock 2%, 


Winslow 17, Crane 23, Boxall 21, Bush 22, Allen 21, Cockefair 20 
total 190. ; 


> 
Epwarp Winstow, Sec’y. 


Springfield Shooting Club. 


We had a shoot on the afternoon of May 20, at which quite a 
few shooters turned out. The wind blew a gale and kept the 
scores down; however, some good ones were made. In the prize 
even. Cheesman won from Le Noir and Kites, who were tied on 
it each. This was a li-target event, handicapped by allowiu 
added targets to the shccters’ scores. Cheesman’s score of 1: 
with 3 targets added was Ingh. Kites and Le Noir were scratch. 
At each practice shocwt we are to have one of these prize events, 
prize valued at $2.50. : 

The club have put up three merchandise prizes to be shot for 
during the season by club members. Handicapped by allowing 
added targets to shooters’ score. All shooting from l6yd. mark. 
In addition to the prizes, the Peters Cartridge Co. have donated 
a cup, to be shot for under same handicap conditions. Scores in 
these two events, each at 25 targets, follow: 

Event No. 6, cup contest: 


Snow 





MOW  .ercesccerce 3 Le DP “Seccedsen 

Cheesman ....... 19 3 22 a ditcadvewd 18 0 3 
CRaOD sc cccstney 16 5 21 E Lathrop ....... 14 oo ae 
oe aphianaee - ; = . Lathrop ....... 13 3 «16 
nae a ;° 3 ROH Si aiiceSe es 13 3 «16 
S Event No. 7, club prizes: 

MIOW ceccccccccce 18 3 2 Deadfee@ 4.24. 1 
or 18 3 2 RMN os Wiveehevee is ° 3 
Cheesman ....... 16 3 19 Se. PO dsedevde 146 0 4 
SWS v6 000000005 16 3 19 P Lathrop ....... 10 38 613 

Scores in regular events follow: 
Events: 123 46569789 Shot 

_ Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 25 25 15 10 at. Broke. 
EE dexchcketdetipantinscecs 8141818... 7 115 9% 
Re ONE ech iancatWabawadson « MBM... 110 79 
MINER ain cahsnnatadacaddess - 6 61413 8 110 66 
TS wewereuag the veedeiaccdta 9102018 .. 4 95 68 
Cheesman 1121916... 7 85 2 
rE Lathrop 5) a ae oe 75 34 
Collins ..... js ae ee ee ee 65 43 
Hawes ...... ae ORM 2.6 65 38 
Minstrelsy Sic ee BM FT 3 60 22 
Boughton . 2°7.. 5 8626 
Douglass . -- 919 - oe 50 38 
E Lathrop . 6 $c Be 
H Chapin ... <r 40 
A Chapin : tan OS oe 
PIE os dae ta curnauiibbata od Kaveh oli ce ha Deere 25 7 

MIsFIrE, 





Recreation Rod and Gun Club. 


_Morcantown, W. Va., May 26.—The Recreation Rod and Gun 
Club, of this city, held its eighth regular weekly shoot at Recrea- 
tion Park, this afternoon, with seven guns out. With slight wind 
and pretty fair light, some pretty respectable scores were made, 
and altogether a very enjoyable afternoon’s sports was had. 

rhe club championship gold medal was won for the week by 
Jacobs, with an average of 87.3 per cent. The officer’s goblet 
handicap was won for the week by White, with a score of 17 
out of 19 shot at. The scores: 

Miss and out: Cobun 7, Taylor 0, Barthlow 1, White 20 
Jacobs 14, Sivey 5. , ; 

Class prizes, 25 targets: Cobun 17, Ta 22 
White 22, Jacobs 23, Sivey 19. a eee 
: Officers’ goblet handicap: Cobun shot at 19, broke 13; Taylor, 
20, 16; Barthlow, 20, 12; White, 19, a; Jeane, 19, 16; Sivey 20, 13, 
Succupane extra targets: Cobun 14, Jacobs 21, E. C. Wiede- 
busch 19. 

Fourth event, club team race, 3-man teams, 20 targets per man: 
Capt. White 15, Barthlow 10, Cobun 12; total, 30 Jecobe 16, 
Taylor 15, Wiedebusch 13; total, 44. F 

Eimer F. Jacoss, Sec’y-Treas. 


North Branch Gun Club. 


Nortu Branou, N. J., May 27.—At the shoot of the North 
Branch Gun Club, Mr. H. B. Ten Eyck scored a win for the 
badge donated by the Hunter Arms Co. J. S. Bun acted as 
scorer. J. C. Stryker acted as referee. George Bun was puller. 
_No. 2 was at 20 singles, use of both barrels, and 10 pairs. 
Scores: H. B. Ten Eyck, singles, 19, doubles 16. M. H R. 
18 and 16. G. W. Field 19 and 14. . 

Sweepstakes, 10 targets: 

Events: 
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New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., May 27.—The scores for the May cup 
to-day are as follows, at 50 targets, handicap allowance as breaks: 
A. O. Fleischmann 42, Gus Grieft 44, A. W. Hibbard (6) 39, G. 
S. Woodhouse (8) 32, F. R. White (12) 31, Capt. Borland (8) 42 
S. Scott ©) 36. ‘ ai ’ 

cvent No. 2, 25 targets: Gus Grieff 18, A. W. Hibbard (3) 20, 
J. S. Woodhouse (4) 20, F. R. White (6) 11, Capt. B f 
a . oe (0) 20. ” 7 nn wee 

No. 3, 25 targets: Capt. Borland (3) 20, A. O. Fleischman (0 
21, Gus Grieff (0) 22, S. Scott (3) 17, J. S. Woodhouse (4) 18. ° 

No. 4, 25 targets: A. O. Fleischmann (0) 20, Gus Grieff (0) 22 
S. Scott (3) 23, J. 8. Woodhouse (4) 21, Capt. Borland (3) 18.” 

No. 5, 25 targets: S. Scott (2) 22, Capt. Borland (3) 20, A. O. 
Fleischmann (0) 22. Shoot-off: Fleischmann (0) 19, Rote (2) 19, 

No. 6, 25 targets: Capt. Borland .(2) 16, A. O. Fleischmann (0) 
21, S. Scott (2) 22, Gus Grieff (0) 22. 


It Will Interest Them, 





To Each Reader: 

If you find in the Forest anp Stream news or discussions of 
interest, your friends and acquaintances who are fond of out-door 
life will probably also enjoy reading it. If you think of any who 
would do so, and care to send them coin cards, which, when re- 
turned with a nominal sum, will entitle them to one short-time 
“trial trip,” we shall be glad to send you, without cost, coin 
cards for such distribution, upon receiving from you a postal 
card request. Or, the following blank may be sent: 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
#46 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me....... eoceseccesscecs Forest anp Stream Coin 
Cards to distribute to friends. 


Waasccccscées Sceveccoosecccsace 
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Iflinois State Tournament. 


Isincour, Tll., May 23.—The annual meeting of the Illinois State 
Sportsmen’s Association was held to-day. The annual tourna- 
ment was held on the Lincoln, Ill, race track. This was the 
second meeting held in succession on the same grounds. 

‘Lhe seventy-five shooters who had gathered from all parts of the 
State, as well as from Iowha, Missouri, and Ohio, found an ideal 
ground, well provided with tents, houses, and what was most 
important, three automatic target traps. : 

s the writer has often had occasion to call the attention of the 
trapshooters, through the medium of the press, to the finest place 
that can be selected, viz., the infield of a race track, here we 
have one of the best ever. 

The weather here to-day was good, and yet there was a 
strong wind in the face of the shogters, that caused many red eyes 
and was responsible for some of The misses. 

This was, for the most part, an amateur shoot. There were 
State and special events, in which all present participated with 
the strict interpretation of the Interstate Association. ; 

Same trap and targets as used at the Grand American Handicap, 
and they were thrown from 40 to 45yds. 

There were first 10, and 15 target events, and then a merchan- 
dise shoot. This was followed with the Lincoln Handicap, 50 
targets, open to all, handicap, and then the Smith cup event, or 
250 targets for the day. : 

All the events filled well, and the Costing was fast not only 
in’ the continual popping of guns, but in the scores made—for 
instance, Boa lost - Gilbert 3, Crosby 6, Fuller 7, and others 
close up, as Powers had 142 out of 150, Conner, Graham and 
Mulford but 3 to 5 less. 

The Parker Gun event was where the interest was centered, as 
there were ties to shoot off, and this catches the crowd at all 
times. 

C. S. Magill won the Parker gun. Dr. E. P. Lawrence the 
Stevens double gun. A. L. Mulford the Mullins boat, and George 
Eck the Rawlings hunting boots. 

The next was the Lincoln Handicap, and here the “busy boys” 
were noted. Shooting at 50 targets there were four tied on 49— 
Gilbert, Crosby, Powers and Stannard. In the shoot-off, Powers 
won after a second round with Fritz Gilbert. This was a fine 
silver water set. The others well up were Barto 48, Riehl, 
Graves, Marschall and Brinyon 47; Eck, Willard, Connor, Graham, 
J. S. Young, Lord, Wimesberg and Davis 46. 

The Smith cup was a surprise, as it was won on 23; but the 
conditions were hard, as the scores are not up to the standard 
of the Illinois shooters. : . 

Fred Lord, with a handicap of I7yds., won with 23 without a tie. 
Marshall, Winesberg, Fuller, Gilbert, Powers and Simonetti 22. 
The other scores are shown in the last column of the tabulated 
scores: 

Shooters present were John Boa, Chicago; J. R. Graham, Ingle- 
side; H. Snell, Litchfield; F. Stanton, Ingleside; W. R. Crosby, 
O'Fallon; O. Tosetti, Chicago; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; 
Chan Powers, Decatur; Guy Burnside, Knoxville; Tom Marshall, 
Keithsburg; H. W. Cadwallader, Decatur; M. Arie, Thomasboro; 
J. G. Neal, Bantoul; E. Van Gundy, Macon; Tom Stoner, Mt. 
Zion; G. H. Steenberg, Chicago; Ht F. Gibson, Decatur; J. S. 
Young, Chicago; A. W inesberg, Chicago; G. Eck, Chicago; F. 
Lord, La Grange; Joe Barto, Chicago; Chet Gere, Urbana; Wm. 
McKinley, Ogden; Geo. Roll, Chicago; W. H. Haws, Scotland; 
Geo. Rupert, Decatur; A. Simonetti, Chicago; Frank Riehl, Alton; 
P. Bagerman, St. Louis; W. H. Vietmeyer, Chicago; J. Mackie, 
Scammon; B. Jackson, Ingleside; W. J. Manning, Morristown; 
W. Stannard, Chicago; M. Winans, E. Altcn; R. Crawford, Al- 
ton; Fred Ellett, Keithsburg; H. Dunnell, Fox Lake; C. Young, 
Springfieid, O.; W. Curtiss, Chicago; F. Fuller, Chicago; A. C. 
Connor, Pekin; Claud Binyou, Chicago; A. S. Wyckoff, Morrison- 
ville; E. D, Rambo, Knoxville; Fred Ragel, Westfield; Al. Mul- 
ford, Mason City; J. A. Habbitt, W. T. Craig, C. Magill, A. W. 
Jewsberry and J. A. Groves, Jacksonville; I. Herman, Blue 
Mound; A. Engstrom, Chicago; C. G. Dorkendorf, Lemont; J. 
C. Ramsey, Manito; I. Walcot, R. Davis, H. Welles, E. P. 
Laurence, Lincoln; L. Hogney and Geo. P. Pass, San Jose; T. W. 
Long and J. P. Speer, Taylorville; G. A. Riley, Jacksonville; C. 
Gideon, Bloomington; D. L. Leary, Holden; J. S. Griffith 
Juincy; C. Vanderloon, Quincy; J. Hert, Colfax; Dr. C. A 

icDermand, Bloomington; H. Sherman, Kansas City, Mo.; 
kK. Latham, Lincoln; A. C. Buckles, Lake Fork; R. S. McMillen, 
Tildenville; G. C. Fouts, Canton; Dr. H. Austin, Heyworth; 
John Amberg, Chicago; H. Talcott, Jackson, Mich.; J. D. Wilson 
and C. H. Beckwith, Mason City; W. A. Boettger, Bloomington; 
A. R. Kellar, Mason City. 

Manufacturers’ representatives present, viz.: H. Sherman, Frank 
Riehl, Tom Marshail, Tramp Irwin, Leslie Standish, John Boa, 
Fred Lord, Bill Crosby, Frei Gilbert, L. A. Cummings, Ward 
Burton, W. H. Cadwallader, C. A. Young, G. H. Steenberg, W. 
H. ‘ ietmeyer, A. Winans, W. Markly, Fred Quimby, W. D. 
Stannard. 


’ 


May 23, First Day. 




















Events: 1234567 8 910111213 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 50 26 
i. n6euencebhbohenpeaneneeneunnt 14 16 15 15 14 15 15 15 15 15 22 41 21 
EER: vovsesescnsssvcnsnnsvene 13 15 13 14 13 14 12 15 14 22 46 18 
Snell 15 13 12 14 14 15 12 12 16:19 .. 14 
Stanton 214141115 14 8141214 21.. 21 
Tosetti .. see 213 101414 81213 9 22 42 20 
SUP . coosénesessetenebocncess 15 14 14 14 15 14 15 14 22 
EEEEER Gnnccesscceensescensecune 5 15 15 15 15 14 14 15 14 24 49 2 
UE: dctesbuontsnsnsapseteouse 2 14 14 14 15 14 15 14 15 21 49 22 
PEED soseshsutescsusstiesces 14 14 13 14 13 11 14 13 22 45 22 
DEEL ticcckbevnnpncuiba bonis’ 2 12 16 12 14 13 12 15 14 12 20 47 22 
EEE cacasscnecnstocsesue 31214 915141213 9 15 20 41 17 
DEER. cvsesece 15 12 15 14 12 12 14 15 18 
SUOEE chiwon sides cekbouséonsesennce 14 10 10 14 11 14 14 15 18 
\ Gundy 13 13 12 11 12 13 14 12 18 
&.: pedevdoccosanesosesneveces 12 12 12 15 14 12 12 16 21 
Steenberg 15 11 13 14 12 13 12 13 21 25 19 
ESEDOOR. <cosccccvcccvecceceseeses 1413 914161214 8...... 
S Young 3 13 14 15 13 14 13 10 13 20 46 17 
\V inesberg 13 10 12 12 12 12 14 14 21 46 22 
Eck ... 15 12 12 13 14 15 13 12 21 46 17 
Lord 2 12 11 12 14 14 12 0 46 23 
D> “sandnanbecebonnnenheteober 2 15 13 14 14 12 12 15 14 20 48 20 
SE. . cabnesevecbeseesceneeshes 2 15 14 11 14 12 11 13 14 14 21 46 17 
Sn  piassboncdecedunsbncvessseks 13 14 14 12 14 12 13 13 19 43 20 
Simonetti ° 312 9 13 10 13 13 13 13 17 40 22 
\ ietmeyer oe 141111121313 9 917.... 
Oe Re ee cove 3 9121413 912 141219 
McKinley cess 12 10 12 12 15 12 12 15 18 .. .. 
SE enccccceseses 10 9 8121215 91218.... 
ST: caacnsenessens coon an MNBUMWRIUN1NIY.... 
ere 2 13 15 13 14 11 13 12 18 21 47 15 
Baggerman 14 12 12 15 12 12 13 13 20 41 .. 
Mackie ........ 239 8IWWUMIW...... 
ackson 810111413 9131517 .. 16 
Manning 213 71410131113 1419.... 
Stannard .. os ae 1l 15 13 14 14 14 14 16 23 49 21 
Winans ..... 213121112 8 712102.... 
Crawford .. 211 912141112 91318.... 
Oe eee 3 12 14 12 13 12 12 12 16:13... .. .. 
Dunnell ... q 14 14 15 14 13 15 14 13 20 48 20 
C Young .. 2 15 15 13 15 13 14 14 15 17 47 18 
Curtiss 141012 12212111210...... 
PURGE  ccoscvcccscvecesencccenees 15 14 14 14 15 15 15 12 17 44 22 
DED. ccvutencnievouschpbeents 15 13 14 13 12 14 10 13 18 46 18 
BAMFORD oc ccvccccccoctcccccscsccs 21414141210 9 15 13 20 77:17 
ee -- 121415 1413 1412 16 1415 18 2 .. 
PED ‘chs cweonsetsvoendeve ae ff F ) } OO} 
SIRENS. ccvevecccsepovccecese -1RRWU42441313K.... 
OS Oe -- 13 14 14 16 11 13 13 13 14 13 22 45 21 
Miss King ........... --» 10121310 1113 11 7141118.... 
Habbitt - 10 10 10 12 10 12 13 12 1113 ®.. .. 
CET wsese - 12 13 14 14 11 13 1h 14 14 14 20 48... 
LS SE --- 1415 14 11 11 10 10 1411 14 24 42 .. 
Jewsberry  ......0scccccccescecs 12 13 13 16 11 14 13 11 1413 18.. .. 
SPOURS« osccuctcvestecdcconccbuse 15 13 14 12 11 15 13 14 16 14 22 47 19 
herman .ccccccccccccccccceveces 28 7818 71213 9n19.... 
iT. <iieshehiniahtnbensonseeihin an Ul ae pahethncad pe. oh oé-m0 Ye 
POUR Spiscensescetsenenceses Pa bhilLlik ee 
PD ino Genbe ce sénecbossbebes’ 8 10 13 13 10 11 10 10 Ds e oe 
SORENEOES . ss tcecwnvvecpecseuncs 0) SARE MR tk 65 de ob) ob tebe 
DT pcawipsepeasesaenban bans’ 12 13 11 16 14 16 11:13:13 1419... .. 
WEROR cocccccccsccccccccccccccs 71012 7 9 10 13 13 16 11 20 43 
SERENE Wn cpdcnvosvorensmenbouhens 11 10 12 12 13 22 10 15 12 12 16 46 20 
DIED” sevabionneccnscoeoes -BSOBB Ss 9..... 2p 06 0s 
Dr Lawrence .......+.. «»-14 14 15 14 12 14 12 14 13 10 28 : 
Hubbard ..... sepecnone -r ee BBN ; 
O’Brien ... hb b0iie Gb 0b 6S Shes sas 
hrieber 00 08 20 60 ce se te we os oe BD 00 oe 
BQNEY creveceseeeee seeeee oe te ee 0 00 oe os oe oe oe UD oe og 


Date Syesdecdeess wees ccsecsecceeeetee See coe ce on eee ss ss 
DT Rschintcntens aaetbaoapaias ah he DO Oe ab as se 36 oe Be tos. pe 
GROOM: Bees 86S 5S 6 codcstaccws 6509 ve Hot. od se td 0d 21 
BMY wien tt tk > eae naanae dn > 24 
SEGEE . sdaeboueinnhbrekies sinenenn h 7 ° 21 
SEEN: adpbnenve cecbeae~Sseocsube o> (tb_46 59. Sa 00 00 <0: $0)08 ae ce. we 
Vamdertoom .2.crciccercccccevee be so West 


Event No. 11 was the Parker mn event, having four prizes. 
No. 12 was a 50-target event, the Fincoin Handicap, and it was a 
hot race from start to finish. While there were no straights, 
there were four with 49. Three of these shot in the same squad. 
Incidentally these men made a world’s record, so it is claimed, as 
in the last 25 targets the five men scored 124 from the 20yd. line. 


May 24, Second Day. 


The sun shone out brightly and the wind was not so strong as 
on the first day, yet nearly facing the shooters. All were on the 

round at 9 A. M., and the game was on from that time up to 
24 M., with the exception of half an hour lay off at noon for 
unch. 

There were a few new faces seen to-day, both as participants 
and are on, while there were a few who had had enongh with 
one day. 

It should be noted that, while there are 250 to 290 targets on the 
programme, that only 150, the regular l6yds. distance, counted on 
averages. 

Crosby and Gilbert, always hot compstitors, had a lively race, 
and wound up with 148 each, with John Boa, the leader of the 
first day, four behind. W. D. Stannard and H, W. Cadwallader 
came third with 135 each. 

The amateurs were just as busy, for Mr. Chauncey Powers was 
there with 144. A. C. Connor with a new gun, second, 142. He 
was tied by Harry Dunnell. Close to these came A. L. Mulford 
and Joe Barto with 140. Compare these with the experts, and 
yoy will note what good amateurs there are in Illinois. 

Event No, 11, as per tabulated scores will show that there was 
a large entry in this event, as guns, shells and such have an 
attraction far superior to cash. 

W. J. Manning was the only one who could get the whole 25 in 
the same bag, and the Ithaca gun was his. Spirited shoot-offs 
were held for the other places. Dr, Lawrence had to repeat 
when he shot out Geo. Rol! and won the Marlin gun. i; A. 
Graham won the Smith gun and Lem Willard a case of shells. 

Event 12 brought out a 100-target race with handicaps 16 to 
2yds. This race was watched with much interest, and shooters 
were followed from trap to trap, as there were four strings of 25. 

T. Bill made Gilbert play second fiddle this time, to the tune 
of 97 to 9%. Harry Dunnel was the hero of the day. He went 
down the line and shot the 100 targets. Shooting alone, and 
though the solder was sizzling along the rib of his gun, he made 
the excellent score of 94. Mr. Cad was not to be denied, and 
made 93. Other scores in the table below: 


Events: 1234567 8 910 ll 12 13 













Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 1515151515 Total. 2510020 
BN! Sebbuavcs -seeeee 15 13 14 15 15 13 15 14 15 15 144 23 90 16 
Graham .- 15 14 15 12 13 14 13 14 14 12 137 24 79 10 
smell ....%. 313131215 9 13 1012 123 aD se ee 
Stanton .... 1215131413131313 130 2490.. 
Tosetti 14101115 141413 9 132 22 80 13 
Crosby 15 15 15 14 15 15 15 15 148 23 97 12 
Gilbert 15 15 15 15 14 15 14 15 148 24 95 17 
Powers 1515151414151413 144 2388 5 
Burnside 1412151413121313 133 22078.. 
Marshall 2 1315131015141313 132 207313 
Cadwallader ......... 11 12 14 15 13 13 15 15 15 12 135 21 93 16 
ED scaneduatécetandes 13 11 15 14 12 15 12 14:13 15 134 EB be on 
SIGUE ctaascunevescunce 1412111413 1312141414 11 2%.... 
Van Gundy 14 13 10 13 13 13 13 14 120 aD és oe 
oe eae = 14 14 10 13 13 12 1414 133 22 .. 12 
Steenberg an oe 1412 121413151213 131 19 78 6 
Gibson ..... - 12 $913 9 811 8118312 101 oe 


} S Young... 121215 1415131314 130 oo 08 oe 
Winesberg 21213 141313121010 121 BS. we 
EK scvccsesscevswnsens 141413 1415141413 138 











SOE. “Gneaussconvensnee 5121515151212111314 131 207715 
TD sscuenanpenseneen 3 15 13 13 15 15 14 14 14 140 21 74 17 
SVR. cainuutheneake q 12 13 12 14 1412 13 14 131 22 8 7 
SUE nieGncoucspusensen 3 12 12 14 13 14 14 13 14 11 130 «4238312 
DOANE woccnvevesss 1212131112131313 127 2@.... 
Se BENE -seepeasnenens 10 13 14 12 10 13 12 12 120 20 84 13 
SD. sscnbeuseuveds 1411141110 910 9 112 a ss ae 
PU. “evessbuuseeeenk 31413 131213131313 131 20 84 15 
CE < ccosdanchbaupens 31515141514131414 142 o> Bs Be 
ER. ccuctpsvwsnchad 1313151513151513 127 229013 
Hobbitt .............. 13 13 11 11 13 11 11 13 15 10 121 a 
EE sodbobuhnewne -- 132130111181111131510 121 .... 
Dr Lawrence.. 3131312151114131514 123 23.. 16 
a 14415141412141411 137 2..11 
TE sencosspushicbal y 11 9 10 13 13 13 14 11 120 “wre 
ViGtMROVOE cecoccveres 31312141413 7131114 12% 19.... 
ON oe 21312 151312121413 180 2&.... 
McKinley : 1514131512131411 182 28.... 
SE  vechssabecbebuen 12 13 15 10 10 13 13 12 118 ee 
UE: sxssndcnssovion 3 12 13 14 15 10 12 14 15 14 132 ew 
Stannard wom 51414141015141215 135 238514 
SS oes 3 13 14 14 15 13 14 12 12 134 se ace 
Dunnell bas 51514131414141314 142 219415 
Jackson 5 13 11 13 13 12 13 13 13 130 ee pe ee 
McMillan 31211 14141012131213 123 a 9800 
SEES. nachnn kaha cua 5 12 14 15 13 14 12 14 15 10 135 22 .. 16 
Magill 5 12151412 914101313 128 22 14 
Craig 15 13 13 15 11 15 14 14 138 21 12 
Jewsberry 13 11 13 11 14 13 15 12 128 24 ° 
Riley 1113101311 9 912 106 21 . 
Ragle 2 13 13 11 12 12 10 13 12 112 21 ° 
Winans 9 914141112 811 813 lll 18 

ee Bll 24101441213 125 aD 08 00 
Raggerman ..........- 13 13 12 12 10 13 13 15 13 13 12% 19..13 
Manning ............. 15 12 12 1312 1412151313 131 ED ss ee 
Pr Secshecnevesas 15 15 14 12 13 14 13 13 14 13 136 TD 0620 
MORE. bapsccnsncesks 15 13 15 14 14 14 14 1412 14 140 24 ..17 
SE Sbsceeekonsboete 12 15 11 10 14 14 14 11 13 12 126 he dims sho 
SF 814 91015 910141110 110 be 6s on 
I, Sit ceewn a oeeaGhe 13 15 14 14 13 14 13 14:12 11 133 21 .. 15 
OE RES 10 14 12 13 1412 1112 1414 126 Ee ce. we 
Vanderloom ......... 9 8 91212 81010 811 97 D ve v0 
eer ll 12 15 18 12 10 12 14110 9 118 ae 
BOCEED: Shn80% .. 91011 9 7 610 6 611 85 eves © 
SM sosuicees ie G6 wD a6 an on 08 ok’ oe ne ess ° 
DER acesnusnunewh 13 12 14 11 13 13 12 18 10 12 123 ° 
DE 2s sencckephasbeee SD DEP. BE Es os. co ce. on ° 
ea a ee a Ee ob ob on.e0. ap 2ee . 
EOD svsubeshansente 11101311 910 9 9 9 9 100 oe a. oe 
PR cavshpwkhueaot 15 13 .. 15 15 13 10 11 14 14 ose 16 74 11 
SOE sees cethowevands sh 05 os 4% 5 Le eee a? Se se 
RENO  sopscsanar Sen wb. 60' on..0m 0b. cnc © BD cc eee ae 
Dorkendorf .... peoh’ of ob Ss obi bb bO we kb we. 00 eee 
OS ee eee ee ee ee ee eee ED és.08 
i ee pans besa ee a> sbakh Bb ee wp) es eee eee 
OGNEED « ccnvevcncwses 0p. 08 08 wb) woah. Oe oO OO ve eee ED sw we 


Business Meeting, 


On Wednesday evening the business meeting was called to 
order by President E. P. Lawrence. He thanked all present for 
their interest shown and their help in making the shoot a grand 
success. Minutes were read and approved. 

An invitation was extended by Dr. McDermand, of Blooming- 
ton, to the members of the Association to hold their next meet- 
ing in his city. The cordial invitation was extended by the 
businessmen’s association, and by the McClean County Gun 
Club. The Doctor was profuse in his offerings of good things. 
A letter from the president of the businessmen’s club was read 
by the secretary. Mr. Amberg, of Chicago, set forth the claims 
of Chicago. Bloomington received 31 votes, Chicago 19. 

Dr. C. A. McDermand was elected President; H. W. Cad- 
wallader, Vice-President, and W. A. Boettger, Secretary. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Chauncey Powers for resur- 
recting the Board of Trade badge. After Mr. McDermand had 
taken his chair, he returned thanks for his selection, and on 
motion same meeting adjourned. 


May 25, Third Day. 


All went along smoothly until the middle of the afternoon, when 
a heavy rain, accompanied by some wind, came up and put the 
shooters to shelter before the finish of the team race. 

Although the team race was set for the last day, in order to 
hold the crowd there were but four teams entered. 

There were forty-five who shot in the programme the last day 
and the scores were about same as those of previous days. Fred 
Gilbert was rather boastful, and thought it a good joke to let 


an Iowa man beat out all the Illinois cracks, but he only scored 
two goose eggs for the day, and made another 148. John Boa 
was close up with 146, and Crosby with a “bad half hour” (q 
la Marshall) made 141. 

J. R. Graham struck his best gait, and came forward smiling 
with 144. Wm. Dunnell showed that three days’ pounding from 
the “‘butt end” of a shotgun does nct affect him, and came second 
and tied Crosby with 141. Geo, Roll got his name enrolled this 
¥ in high averages with 139. 

‘hus you may well understand that the greatest target shoot 
ever held by the Illinois Association was puiled off at Lincoln, 
There were no live birds, and the diamond badge and the Smith 
cup, which are State events, were changed to a handicap targets, 
Whereas, on all former occasions the entrance of this year al] 
goes to the winner of last, on this occasion, both were shot 
under the conditions that half the entrance was divided among 
the contestants, 40, 30, 20, and 10 per cent. This proved popular, 
and should be a guide for the managers of the next year’s tourna. 
ment. 

The shooters owe much to Dr. E. P. Lawrence and Robers 
Davis and the Lincoln Gun Club for the splendid programme 
which was ably carried out to the very end by his able assistants, 
viz.: W. Tramp Irwin, manager; L. A. Cummings and Leslie 
Standish in the office; Ward Burton and H. W. Cadwallader. 
There was some kicking on the scores and referees, as they 
yore. for the most part, younger men than should be employed, 

cores: 










Events: 12346678 910 

Targets: 16 15 15 15 1515 15151515 Total, 

ES ee 14151515151315141515 146 
Graham -bUbbUH1346b1 14 
Linyou . 13 14 11 15 13 13 14 12 15 15 135 
Stanton ..... --. 15 14 13 13 14 14 13 14:13 14 137 
DED . sincuscepiaenshescaseneci 13 13 14 13 12 13 10 14 11 15 128 
SD ‘ccegecakaedeéekecskanebsd 1514131512 1515141315 = 14 
SENS ccccccceucecassunérebnaen 15 14 14 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 148 
PUREED concsésncocsetovensasesuce 13 13 15 13 13 15 15 11 13 14 135 
ED: sn deatecesedesboboetens UMUMRBBLRIVBINWI5 = 129 
Marshall ececcccesescoveveouce 13 13 12 14 11 11 14 12:12 15 127 
ee ee 14131515 131314161414 = 149 
DED -andhutsebekeetanmhontodkeuses 15121215 151314131514 13 
BEES acbéatoasenbeceendognensrcsé 14 12 12 14 10 13 10 13 13 10 121 
} 3 214 91114131415 = 130 
GEE Vubsbcudschvbtebsgbesnstes 1411 1414141314 137 
are 15 1114 9131211121310 120 
PEE nv daniueotionenansves 111212101212 810 8 9 106 
Mackie -. 1214 14 16 1413 121415 14 137 
Ramsey .. 15 15 15 11 14 13:13 13 14 14 137 
PO? ‘winuenitebahs cubeiheedse 15 1413 15111112121412 1% 
DE .ecouscessetedsniecasseeiuse 13 12 12 14 15 13 13 13:13 11 129 
PED. cn enheacuscanescestnovenes 14 14 13 13 12 13 13 12 14 14 132 
SS ee 12131114111315141515 = 134 
i. siesepphenmeseacateneneiaens 14141214141415141414 139 
SS Si BONER io casnivccssvccvusses 12 11 121210121012 8.. 
WEE. sannescssuaesnees -- 141213 12131113141410 126 
OEE. \bi50 0dp6eknenastans -- 151215131013 11 9 912 119 
PT cobyscnsesssesecvenss 1012121111121310 811 12% 
RL. | ntdiendenwh enbedeso 13 141312 111115121315 1% 
Vandcrboom ..........++- --- 9101011 6 8 7 61110 87 
DORE } nan -ccnusrac veces -» 13141512151515131515 142 
PEE sehkakackiveds cays -sis ood Se ee Be Er de an 05: 00 oe 
Dunnell .. .141414141514141414414_ 141 
Connors .. . 14 13 13 12 13 13 14 15 13:13 133 
SEMEN, Snespecuns .-. 1513 12 12 1415 14141514 138 
EEE bbvpeseuunvonsssdcorsenedee 14 14 15 13 14 15 13 15 15 14 142 
NE -/csasutneebakienbedn ash 131511111215131411 9 1% 
MEER aan sated vesndnseeue 12 10 13 12 14 11 12 11:14 15 124 
err 2 1410 13 12 13 1412 1414 128 
DE | sckssatensehenckine shnakt 10 10 12 12 121313121412 = 120 
DEED ch 6ttecediSacdcepecnsese 1410101310131011 8 9 108 
DEE snccccsssvsbaseséosne W112 8BBURMAL 115 
PE (2h cscesuaubemenenenet 13 12 1412111513121112 125 
ee 312 14 15 14 14 12 12 1414 134 
DE chaacedeesarsnoietsesovesns 13 13 13 15 141314141413 = 136 
Boettger ..cccrccccccccccvcccess 483 81196377 66 
WEEE | cdéncnwonsecces sovenceess Di Minnie beta. eelee 66 wad 
DEED. pasiseuinteose coke esenenge 9 610 
DeDereteR vcccvevccccesceceses 13 13 11 
GIBCO ccccocccccccvccecoccccsce os, os 


State team shoot, three-man teams, 50 targets per man: 
Chicago Team—Roll 46, Barto 43, Willard 49; total 138. 
acksonville Team—Craig 47, Groves 45, Magill 39; total 131. 
fason City Team—Ramsey 44, Mulford 44, Beckwitz 43; total 131, 

Bloomington Team—McDermand 44, Gideon 40, Heer 41; total 125. 
Board of Trade diamond badge, 100 targets, $7 entrance: 





Targets: 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 

BO, BP coccccces 23 23 24 22-92 Roll, 18 ......... 21 22 24 24—91 
Crosby, 20 ....... 23 24 24 23-94 Lord, 18 ......... 23 19 19 19—70 
Powers, 19 ...... 22 24 21 25—92 Steenberg, 18 .... 21 23 
Stannard, 19 21 24 25 24-94 Binyou, 18 ...... 22 3 
Willard, 19 22 21 23 25—91 Fuller, 17 ....... 
OE, EP ccakcsse 21 24 22 21—89 Stanton, 16...... » 22 22 23 23-4 
Dunnell, 19 ...... 2 22 24 24-92 Tosetti, 16 ..... es 21 20 21 21-73 
Graham, 19 ...... 19 23 24 20—86 Cadwallader, 19...23 20 21 24—88 
BATOR, FE cvcceses 23 22 25 22—92 


Shoot-off for badge: Crosby 24, Stannard 23. 
High professional averages at 150 each day: 


First Day. Second Day. Third Day. Total. 
147 148 148 









SNE Saivoseavtess 443 
ak swnnn -148 144 146 438 
SET sasecdguducncsuncess 144 148 141 433 
Amateur averages for three days, 150 each day: 
| PSARESO ae oo 0142 144 135 421 
SEE <aucsssons ooskee 142 141 419 
Graham ....... ovale 137 144 418 
Mulford ....... +135 140 138 413 
DD. Aanpadieascosnecnel 125 142 133 410 
MED lesceustvuvescacokescee 135 140 132 407 
DE Sicueteupaenccnennil 131 138 136 405 
DN. ccnsenentvenenh then 131 136 137 404 
SEE neheuscesceucrescenesed 132 134 138 404 
PE - seubronecsesctoessbel 143 131 129 403 
DE. cesmesnenpionbhannde 136 135 128 399 
Wyckoff «+0138 137 124 399 
Roll .. 129 130 139 398 
EE secucabcnésecndeetel 126 137 135 398 
DP. cxetoapectaske sven’ 131 131 134 396 
OE ae ciel ie tee ae neers 128 130 137 395 
Re ee 137 133 124 394 
DT ctcskspionbsdsnauned 122 133 137 392 
REE ES. 121 131 134 386 
DET pteneauenesnane cis 124 133 129 3386 
BNO ‘disc redabedecsGvesuscd 130 131 121 382 
DERMNND 255 Seteatincenscee 129 132 119 380 
EE RRS 110 130 137 377 
DD  ccsbesengsnceed 125 127 125 377 
WE SEED covcccvccsccces 122 120 130 72 
TOES cuccksenscsccccpavest 2 128 369 
Magill ...... on Lt 115 367 
Winesberg 2 10 350 
SD sonenckanaeneten -1€ 106 326 


Fayette Gun Club. 


Lexincton, Ky., May 25.—Scores enclosed were made at the 
regular weekly shoot to-day of the Fayette Gun Club, of this 


city. 

This club will send a team to the Kentucky State shoot at 
Louisville, Ky., next week to compete for State team champion- 
ship and other honors, and the individual State championship at 
targets is “tipped” as coming to a Lexington shooter. 

Visiting shooters are always welcome at the weekly meetings of 
this club, which are held every Thursday afternoon. 


Events: 1234656 Events: 123456 
Targets: 10 15 25 10 15 25 Targets: 10 15 25 10 15 
L Fisher ...... 4713 7 os Judge Kinkhead 6 514. * 
Offutt ......... 491486.. T fee ll. . 
L Shouse ..... 56 613 46.. W Rennick.... 2 4 6.. .- + 
G Denny..... 1B... WB FE Bab. wcvcce 81221. ee 
Van Deren. 6 919....16 C F Helm........ 10 11 .. 1 
S C Stofer..... ee Ee co BB ce UD Biiiccasccs os 9 8 


R W Shinner.. 81316 ...... Wm Drummy.. 5 8 22.. 
} Ward.cosce BIS.M .. oc oo. CW Trem... .. 9 

ith..... 81218 ...... O Williamso; 

: a oo oo os Ee 


Be ce ted 9 BE Vidic ‘oe ; 
Event No. 3 was Parker gun event. 
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Agencies: 





Herington Tournament. 


Herincton, Kans., May 18.—The sixteenth annual jevenmment 
of the Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association closed in this -~ 
to-day after one of the most successful meets the a a 
ever held. The programme covered four days, three days ee 
to clay birds and the last day to live birds. The arrangeme og 
under direction of the. Herington Gun Club, proved set, Saale 
factory to the visiting shooters, and the popularity of she programme 
is attested by the large number of shooters remaining tor 
“The pret day's programme included nine regular events beside 
the Peters special race of 100 birds for an $80 gun. A high, gusty 
wind was productive of deceiving targets, and comenenest - 
scores. Heer was high professional for this day wit . ow 
out of a possible 160, and Arnold, of Kansas, was hig amateur 
gun with 12 misses. Arnold won the Peters special a id 

The weather for the second day’s programme was ideal, an . e 
scores were consequently better. Heer was high gun ee = 
srofessionals again with 172 out of 175. Veatch, Nebras ca, i 

im with the same score. A special by the Marlin Company ~ 
a Marlin gun was won by B. Johnson with a score of 49 out of a 
possible 8b. 


} h, Nebraska, successfully defended his title to the Elliott 
cup. against Arnold, Kansas, by %4 out of the 100 to 92 for 
Arnold. 


; hird day’s programme was specially interesting for the 
aoe a 50 birds that cosvied the trophy representing the amateur 
championship of Kansas. Arnold, Larned, and Mqeetermae, 
Antelope, tied for first Place, with 48 each out of 50. In Z , 
shoot-off Arnold captured the honors. The Herington Gun C - 
gave a handsome trophy for this event in the shape of a diamond- 

ounted charm. c 
me igh sama for the third day’s shoot were carried off by 
Heer, professional, 171 out of 175, while O’Brien and Veach tie 
for first place in the amateur section with 168 each. 

The Association selected Great Bend as the next tournament 
town, and left the dates and details to the club holding the shoot. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing term: Presi- 
dent, E. W. ap it aa R. McMullin; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Ed. L.. Chapman. : : , 
“th: fous meet aoned with a day of live-bird shooting, 
but threatening weather and a reduced number of shooters pre- 
vented this portion of the programme from being as interesting 
s the first three days. 

, The oe for ae first three days of the tournament, all 
clay bird events, were as follows: 









PROFESSIONALS. 
First Day. Second Day. Third Day. Total. 

W H Bete. ccscsccteceses 139 172 171 482 
W THe cccccccccccvesesese 131 162 171 464 
C Plamk ...ccccescensccease 126 165 170 461 
C Gottlied ...cccccccccces 131 157 163 451 
DD EUOtt ..crcccecocessnen 129 160 161 450 
T A Marshall ..ccccoocvess 119 152 158 429 
We cccvansoucusovasunceal 168 475 
O'Brie n 168 468 
TE eccs i 171 465 
Arnold ...... 5; 160 461 
Linderman 160 446 
EAMES  cconcovasnsausaneanel h2 159 442 
Peck » 161 438 
Hodge 159 438 
McMullen 155 432 
Mackie 153 43) 

CED  sceve 156 428 
FF Calemi. cccccscesce ae 150 425 
MOSS ccaccussabotace ool 149 422 
TINGE. cocconcousedsuss - 124 151 144 419 
MIEOOR. sacocesesssnens .-125 143 144 417 
MES scdacapeesnan oaee 153 143 413 
FORRGOR cccccccccces --109 143 153 405 
Cornelius ....sseeee ° is . . = 
Worthington ...... =e . 7 

Rolin "coco 97 153 149 309 


Through the courtesy of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
the shoot was cashiered by Mr. Fred Whitney, who is so. popular 
among the shooters of the West, and whose work im this line 
always gives perfect satisfaction to all concerned. ‘ 

In all, something over sixty shooters were entered during the 
tournament, but in the averages here given, however, only the 
scores 
given 





The Canadian Indians. 


Tue following has been sent to us by a correspondent, and is 
of special interest to sportsmen: p 

At a pow-wow held at the Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, it was de- 
cided to institute a Society to be known as “The Canadian In- 
dians.” For several years the devotees of the gun, resident in the 
United States, have had a band known as “The Indians” which 
was composed of the foremost shots of that country. For some 
time past the formation of a similar organization in Canada has 
been contemplated, and its success is now an assured fact. 

The general objects and purposes of the society are: 

1. Promoting and fostering legitimate shooting interests. 

Promoting good fellowship among its members. 

3. Giving and promoting shooting tournaments, as may be 
determined by the Association. 

4. Doing all acts mecessary and proper to carry out the purposes 
of the Association. 

Those present in person at the 
signified in writing their intention of joining, were as follows: 
Forest H, Conover, mington, Ont.; D. McMackin, Highgate, 
Ont.; Geo. W. McGill, Thomas A. Duff, T. D. McGaw, F. W. 
Matthews, J. H. Thompson, Geo. L. Vivian, Charles H. Harrison, 
Ald. Robert Fleming, Geo. Wolf, Alex. Wolf, and J. W. Sander- 
son, Toronto; D. J. Kearney and W. H. a Montreal; C. G. 
Thompson, T, M, Craig, and J. H, Goodhue, Sherbrooke, P. Q.; 


ow-wow, and those who 


497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 


of those finishing the entire three days’ programme are 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


U. S. Government Ammunition Test. 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory by order of 
the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 
CONDITIONS—10 and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 
._DISTANCE— 000 yards. 


U. S. Cartridges excelled all others 





MANUFACTURED BY 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


F. A, Honey and E. G. White, Ottawa; H. Marlatt, Simcoe, Ont.; 
Dr. Hunt, Walter P. Thompson, Thomas Upton, Dr. J. E. Over- 
holt and John Hunter, Hamilton; S. M. Screaton, London; Wil- 
liam Lewis, Owen Sound, Ont.; W. A. Smith, Kingsville, Ont.; 
P. Wakefield, Toronto Junction, Ont.; C. J. Mitchell, Brantford; 
J. E. Cantelon, Clinton; Ont.; W. E. Hall; Blenheim, Ont.; Geo. 
S. McCall, Fingal, Ont.; and H. A. Mallory, Drayton, Ont. 

The annual fee was fixed at $5; the membership limited to 
forty, and each applicant must pass a unanimous ballot. 

To be eligible to membership in the Canadian Indians it is 
necessary that one be a true devotee of the art of trapshooting; 
it is desirable, though not requisite, that he be a good shot; but 
it is absolutely essential that he be a good fellow and a gentleman 
throughout. The keynote of the organization is absolute fair- 
ness in everything, as between one chief and another, and in all 
relationship of the tribe as a whole with the outside world. 

Each member of the tribe shall be given an Indian name, with 
the designation of chief. These names will be chosen by the 
council of chiefs at the next “meeting. The Chief Scribe was 
also instructed to procure a suitable emblem. 

The following are the first officers: Forest H. Conover, High 
Chief; D. McMackan, Vice-Chief; Thomas A. Duff, Chief Scribe 
and Chief of Wampum, while the Council of Chiefs is composed 
of Messrs. Geo. W. McGill, Ed. C. White, F. A. Heney, Thomas 
Upton, J. B. Goodhue and S. M. Screaton. The Initiatory Com- 
mittee will be appointed at the next meeting, which is to be held 
at Ottawa on Aug. 17, the second day of the annual tournament 
of the Dominion of Canada Trapshooting and Game Protective 
Association. 

Applications for membership must be in writing, signed by 
two Indians and accompanied by the fee of $5, which will be 
returned in case the applicant is rejected. The Chief Scribe will 
present the names of the tribe in the order in which they are 
received. 

The Association starts under most favorable auspices, and is 
bound to be a success. 





Derry Gun Club. 


Derry, Pa., May 23.—The Derry Gun Club, of Derry, Pa., held 
a very successful one-day tournament on their grounds on Tues- 
day, May 23. The programme called for twelve events, all of 15 
targets each; a total of 180 for the day. 

‘Thirty-six shooters faced the traps, and out of these, twenty- 
two shot the programme through. 

Mr. A. H. King, of Pittsburg, Pa., landed the high average, 
breaking 164 out of the 180. Mr. J. H. Calhoun, of McKeesport, 
Pa., and Mr. George Cochran, of Rodfield, Pa., finished second, 
each breaking 161; Mr. D. W. Baker, of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Mr. A. B. Kelly, of Scottdale, Pa., finished third, each breaking 
157; Mr. R. J. West, of Brownsville, Pa., finished fourth, break- 


ing 154. 


The trade was represented by Mr. Charles Grubb and Mr. H. P. 
Scores follow: 


Fessenden. 










Events: 123468678: 3101 

Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 151515 15151515 Total. 
rs 2 See 13 12 14 14 14 15 13 14 1412 15 14 164 
DF Sees caceusdseces 14 13 14 13 14 11 11 15 14 14 15 13 161 
Geo Cochran ........... 14 13 14 12 13 15 14 13 13 13 14 13 161 
Se cv casenedeaes 14 13 13 14 10 14 14 11 13 15 12 14 157 
a eon eck eis dow an 13 13 14 11 1415 11 14 13:11:14 «14 157 
Oy a eee 13 13 15 12 14 14 13 13 12 13 10 12 154 
R Deniker 5 12 13 12 12 11 10 13 13 13 13 15 152 
Fda Hickey 1113121113 914 14151510 151 
H Brenizer ae 12 12 11 14 12 1412 1213 14 11 148 
Ee Ee Maes noaceesesavaen 12 13 13 12 12 11 11 14 15 12 12 11 148 
A M Sargeant............. 12 12 12 12 13 12 13 141312 911 145 
i... rer 7 11 12 12 12 121115131113 9 138 
Oe ED. Sec cceelenkes 21215141112101112.911 9 138 
ie MEE ahd catarmantncewe 10 1311 15131212 9121011 9 137 
W G Dougherty.......... 13 1010131313 91211 9 $11 133 
We MEE ‘dkicccgcoccesd 1111121011 9111012101012 129 
M Lowe 21213 8 810 91212111012 129 
G B Myers.. nunwvVereys7u11012 972 127 
Se SE eet nd an care net 1113111110 3 9 810101012 124 
JB BeMteel 2 Keveccccces 14 611 71112 91012 91310 124 
ios ee || 31114 7121011 9 8 $11 113 
Be TMS Scceacasivcces « 6 9 9 91012 875.16 7... 97 

iP ns leh Raeeaances 33 30.9 9 9 Mace to. ce. oe 83 
yy RA ys Mee ? he eee 83 
i ee I o. doccocccees 141210 91212171212 9 810 131 
yh” ge 2 ee 2 eee ee ee Ocoee cece 81 
pe ae oe ee ee Oe oe BE Oe cnr ce on: 8 80 
ee 4 ee ae 13 15 14 11 13 13 79 
Sree ch + S&S ae. Pee 65 
PND. Sak 6 ses vcetsae ree 1111411011t1111 61 
EE veneer tcccvecesee Ua S SW Sh k. Boe ck ed. 54 
A Holly S'.. 49 
A Oblinger 43 3 37 
A Sterner Ciau 31 
L W Lint 18 
S Dice 





Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstninc, N. Y., May 20.—Only three shooters showed up to- 


day for practice. The wind blew a gale, and the scores accord- 
ingly suffered. J. Hylamd shot three strings of 25, and broke 
16, 15, 19. C. Blandford broke 14, 17, 15 out of a like number. W. 
H. Coleman tried it once and got 11 out of 25. 

May 22.—The following scores were made in practice on our 
grounds, Brandreth and Hyland practicing for the Catskill tourna- 
ment, May 24. Blandford shot fis new Remington in Nos. 4, 5 


and 6: 
Events: 1234656 Events: 123465 6 
Targets: 25 25 26 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 
D Brandreth... 22 2119191721 J T Hyland.... ..... .. 20 2216 
C G Blandford, 15 16 19 18 20 22 CG 
~ GR, 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 





Co., 


Fairview Tournament. 


Fairview, N. J., May 25.—There was a good attendance at the 
tournament of the Fairview Gun Club, held to-day. A number of 
noted experts joined in the competition. Distinguished. trade 
representatives were present as follows: Messrs. Frank Lawrence, 
lr. E, Butler and A. A. Schoverling. The former did not shoot. 
the Mr. Lawrence in the competition being a different party. Mr. 
Rutler was out of order, and consequently affected his scores. 

The merchandise event was the main contest, and as in all 
similar events, the contestants were difficult to handicap from 
their irregular performance. The experts, Messrs. Bissett, Piercy, 
Truax. Brugmann and Dr. Guenther, had the shortest allowances, 
from 3 to 5 in 50. 

ihe shooting was rather difficuit, owing chiefly to a fluky wind, 
which was strong enough to affect the flight of the targets, and to 
the bad behavicr of the magautrap, which broke targets in a 
manner to equal the breaks of the ordinary contestant. 

The tournament was managed by Mr.’ Herman Von Lengerke. 
Refreshments were generously served to the shooters as guests of 
the club. The weather was clear, warm’ and. pleasant. The 
giounds are but a short distance from the trolley line; therefore, 
are conveniently accessible.. Shooting continued till late in the 











afternoon. No. 3 was at 10 singles and 5 pairs. Mr. Carl. Von 
Lengerke shot under the name of Dr. Sergeant. The scores 
follow: 
Events: gy 2 2-4 Gewe-g 
Targets: 10 25 30 30 15 20 15 
MNNEE \ 5 win duadesnwnadcouardeddaesabndbos 5 20 19 26 14 16 14 
WME cn cvubssiscechaonscegebiadackdertetve 71241327 13-% 16 
NONE faded texan vatedate Massnetacthoatatha 8 18 13 21 11-16 
SOU vatdicncshascacedausddteccuvesaeus< 721323 $B 10 
MPN. Noctis censscvaruble ccdadsmnetes 8 23 17 28 14 17 13 
MIN | a cwtcadeagedussdancettetictense 9 20 17 27 12 17 12 
BI ce ntenrnsenddamitecigubnscatedenam 8 25 14 28 15 18 14 
CR I So cer cuidarcsicousakcaedecactanui (IWwmainin w 
BM to tdasowsksecaescenthacnarundndxdaaton 5. ae ow ee 7 
POE aeeagivacivévcsquneecdesuseeeusaceouwe 8 2 14 2 13 1 13 
SI ab wancangde duanivdosnauccn onan ccunases ~- A BBawRiLRB 
Rice canine tagdneesttoctecghesmidus unckon ae: se ee 
Ra SINE: ncSeccced aunereehcmadense damcennd +. <n, a ttek ae, eden 
SIN Saeses ccvcduccascuvedleawévecs : 26 12 12 12 
i a caine i ieialniac Ui asd od anaes wae Rbial “a mS (eae 
9 2 an Ue fate 
‘ 17 11 146 9 
Do: se 
14 .. 13 
CE Surersentenddénroteemncceqncagensicod 13 16 14 
DIET cc cis ancdcusaucnd xeoenaucaduuke a ee 
ERR chdbiduinnpdsdadideseeecxmepsakess wh. ie. bead 2 eae ee 
DE cnavctadenncanmanadadmadheadauded we ae ee 
Dr Sergeant ae ae ee are 18 13 
Thourot AS ae 
Burns o« 
Whitley 13 
Strobel 13 
Van Buskirk 12 
ID ensign so eanaanatiedunietienitudpannend ae ee ree sath easiest AD 
The merchandise event, No. 8, had thirty entries. In the matter 


of skill, there were all degrees, from the expert to the novice. 
Four tied for first on full scores, namely, Messrs. Piercy, Sauer, 
Thourot and Van Buskirk. In the shoot-off, Thourot won. 
“Dr. Sergeant” (Carl Von Lengerke) was 49 alone’ for second. 
Mr. Con Sedore won the third prize, there being four in the tie 
for it. Truax won the fourth prize by default in the tie, Matzen 






being absent. Dr. Guenther won the fifth prize in like manner, 
Lewis being absent. Dods won the sixth prize, Collins the 
seventh, and Chas. Sedore the eighth. 
Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 3rk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
Wigeett cccccccsess 0 3 £8 [ae 7 42 
Piercy ces .. -46 4 50 Matzen ........ of 14 45 
Butler ...... 2 0 42 Dr Sergeant ‘ 10 8649 
Guenther ...... 39 5 44 ET eharamta dan 14 46 
Schoverling 37 0 37 SOOM Scacxee 10 AL 
err 41 4 45 C H Sedore... 14 41 
Con Sedore ......3 12 46 BIOL, .dnegededec 14 43 
rn? 9 50 gana 15 40 
Fowler 15 3 Whitley ....... 8 3 
jrugmann + 46 Lawrence 15 3 
Untereiner 10 33 Ei seat 15 41 
BROWNE Sccnccecas 15 50 Lambrix 15 40 
Van Buskirk 12 50 = aa Boy 40 
MEE ‘wibcocevstce 10 44 Maglan ........ 15 3 
GMM 5.2 ceas TY Oibt: Saget. occ. 2f 15. 36 


The ties in this event were ‘shot off at 25 targets,:as: follows: 
First prize, 25 targets: 





: Brk. Hdp. Tot’1. . Brk. Hdp. Tot’L 
eR Z2..2 &@ Van Buskirk ..... 18---6 2% 
SBMEF ccccecsccecss 14 5 19 POOR .cvsveees% 18 ---8 25 

Second prize: Dr. Sergeant 49. 

Third prize: 

Con Sedore ...... m:¢Q- = WON Ra scuaddseess t.- 
Brugman ........ 9 2 2 Lambrix 16 .8- 2% 
Fourth prize: Truax, 45, wins by default, Matzen absent. 
Fifth prize: Dr. Guenther 44, wins by default, Lewis absent. 

Sixth prize, Bissett absent: 
re ocaese 25 White sia. ad 4°4 18 

Seventh prize: Ed. Collins 42. 

Eighth prize: 

SteGGGk: « occccessces 3 6 8 Eakins ....2.....- 4: 8 2 
Chas Sedore ..... 1% 7 BB 





Sidney Gun Club. 


Sipyey, N. Y., May 22.—Our shoot last Friday, May 19, was 
not so good as our previous shoots, owing to a very high wind. 
The following are the scores made by the club members: 


Shot at. Broke. Av. Shot at. Broke. Av. 
H J Fleming... .180 147 $2 A Patterson....135 1022 7 
C Ferguson...... 180 136 76 G B French..... 75 5 7% 
A M Lane,..,.180 WO & I Case 50 













































































































WESTERN TRAP. 


Greenville (O.) Gun Club. 


Tue eighth shoot of the Greenville Gun Club was held on 
May 22, with a fair attendance of club members and a number of 
spectators were also wt. Hartzell, of Class B, was high man 
with 46 out of 60. Im Class A, Kirby won the medal with a 
score of 41, ¢ scores: 

Club medal shoot, handicap: 


Yds. Class. Broke. 


»~ 


i 
. 


Yds. Class. Broke. 
36 


Hartzell .......14 B 4 Fouts ...... sooene B 
Ayers «.++0--+-16 B 42 Huddle ....... LR B 34 

copccncescth A 41 McCaughey ...19 A 30 
McKeon ....... 19 A 39 WEEE popvocccockD B 28 
Smith ......++.12 B 38 Westerfield ....16 B 26 
Limbert .......12 B a... SEE srccsecs A 64 
Warner ..... +17 A 37 


*Shot at 100 targets: 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


May 27 was partly cloudy, with light breeze. The first con- 
test in the series for the Schuler prize had twenty-three entries. 
The same system of handicapping as that used in the Peters 
trophy will be used, except that it will be based on 92 instead 
of 90 per cent. This, it is thought, will give the poorer shots 
a better chance and make good shots hustle a little more. The 
average of the contestant in all the shoots he takes part in 
will be his final score. Targets in this contest will be thrown 
from No. 2 set of traps. he prize will be shot for once a 
week (on either Friday, Saturday or Sunday) for fifteen con- 
secutive weeks. 

Eaton headed the list to-day, with a straight 50, including his 
handicap. Barker was high man in actual breaks, 47, with 
aan a close second with 46. Maynard and Harig third 
wit! y 

At. the meeting of the Board, Arthur Gambell was elected 
Superintendent. 

xtracts from the secretary’s report shows the club to be in 
an excellent financial condition with a surplus over liabilities of 
$2,827.36, and a membership of 314. 

Schuler trophy shoot, 50 targets, handicap added _ targets: 
Eaton, handicap, 7, total 50; Randall, 2, 48; Barker, 47; Maynard, 
2, 47; Jack, 10, 47; Straus, 10, 46; we 45; Ahlers, 2, 45; F. 

35 


Altheer, 10, 44; A., 18, 44; Herman, 4, A, Sunderbruch, 42; 
Pohlar, 3, 42; Roll, 8, 42; Andrews, 10, 42; Peters, 41; Penn, 39: 
Faran, 40; Williams, 3, 40; Falk, 7, 36; Pfieffer,’3, 35; E- 


Altheer, 15, 46; Lytle, 20. 


Franklin O. Gun Club. 


The tournament of the Franklin, O., Gun Club was held on 
May 24 and 25, or was scheduled for those days. 

The weather on the first day was fine, and a nice little bunch 
of shooters was present and all but one shot the entire programme 
of 160 targets, Gross being high professional average with 147, 
and Cain high amateur, as well as high average for the day, 
with 149. 

The trade was represented by R. Trimble and D. D. Gross. 

The second day was stormy, and the programme was called 
off, a few of the men who were bound to shoot going to 
Middletown and breaking a few targets between the drops. The 
bad weather spoiled what promised to be a successful affair. 
The scores for the day were as follows: 






Events: 1234667 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 15 15 15 20 15 15 15 20 15 15 at. Broke. 

aa 15 13 14 19 13 13 14 19 15 14 160 149 
ee 14 12 15 19 14 13 11 20 14 15 160 147 
OO ee 14 13 15 17 13 14 15 19 13 13 160 146 
Se 15 15 14 12 14 15 18 13 12 160 142 
OT 14 11 13 17 13 11 16 19 1414 160 141 
Steinman 13 13 12 18 12 15 14 19 12 12 160 140 
Lindemuth 13 14 14 17 10 14 13 15 13 14 160 137 
Dial ... - 12 11 12 12 12 18 11:16 14 18 160 126 
Carr - 13 11 1417 10 101213 912 160 121 
BOUBES cvccccccccccces 1010 71010 71011 710 160 92 
SEE: sncnvess: kb Gs ab. <n 06 cco CL Se 65 46 

Notes. 


The first shoot for the prize offered by G. W. Schuler, a hand- 
some gun cabinet, will be held on May 27, on the Cincinnati Gun 
Club grounds. The conditions are the same as in the Peters 
trophy event just closed, viz.: fifteen weekly shoots, 50 targets 
each, handicap of added targets. Scores may be shot on Fridays, 
Saturdays and Sundays of each week, as the shooter wishes. Ten 
events at least must be shot in order to qualify. Highest score 
takes the prize. 

Word_ has been_received that Arthur Gambell, superintendent 
of the Cincinnati Gun Club, arrived safely at Queenstown, Ireland, 
on May 18. He will return in time to engineer things on the 
grounds July 4. 

Henry Joyce, of Dayton, has a fine game picture, showing 
fifteen deer, a black bear and two cubs killed in the Upper 
Michigan peninsula by three men in six days last winter. 

It rained hard on May 25, but a squad of the old reliables 
attended the Preble County Club shoot, Eaton, O., and managed 
to pull off the medal event and one sweep between the showers. 
The medal was won by Eli Peters with a score of 22. First 
money in the sweep went to Peters on a score of 20 straight. 
The medal was won in January and February by Joseph Asbey 
on scores of 25 and 24. In March Joseph Dean, 21. April D. 
W. Swibart 23. 

At. the Dayton, O., Gun Club shoot, May 24, Heikes and 
Oswald divided first in the sweep on 21 each out of 25; Rike, 
second, with 19, and Carr, third, with 18. 

Eleven men took part in the medal shoot of the Rohrer’s 
Island Gun Club, of Dayton, O., on May 24. The medal was 
won by Wm. Kuntz, after shooting off a tie with Schaerf and 
Miller. In the first shoot-off Miller dropped out, and the third 
saw Schaerf’s finish. Following the medal shoot was an eight- 
man team race, C. F. Miller and Wm. Oldt choosing sides. The 
former’s team won by four targets, 163 to 159. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, May 27.—The appended scores were made on our 
== to-day on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the 

rst series. Thomas and Goetter tied for Class A trophy on a 
score of 22; Keck won Class B on same score, and Horns won 
Class C on 17. 

Mr. Doris, a visitor, made the only perfect score in the event, 
going his 25 straight in fine style. 

The day was a good one for trapshooting, only for a northeast 
wind, which rendered it chilly. Owing to the counter attraction 
of the automobile races, and the opening of the fishing season, 
the attendance was not what it should be and generally is. 


Events: 


Events: oe s 

Targets Targets: 10 10 10 25 
Thomas SE. Séntpavsaseenes se ,20 
ee Eaton 
Dr Meek Davis 

Barnard Ford .... 
Eckert .. Geotter 
Kampp .. 





Team shoot, 10 targets, pack and Kampp, captains: 








Keck Kampp 9 
Thomas Horns 4 
Dr Eaton 8 
Barnard Davis 9 
Eckert Ford 4-34 
Team shoot, 10 targets: 
BOK cocce soeneee ebnebeses 9 Kampp 
ND. cosnsevvcncesesens 6 Horns 
SERIES - epeneonecovcress 9 Eaton 
DEE. oscatbolisuncepnees 5 David 
ED -chasecnsesbetensasns 6—35 Ford 
Geotter 6—37 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 
In Other Places. 


Tue Pasadena, Cal., Gun Club is now formulating plans to hold 
a championship tournament. 

There will be a consolidation of the Janesville, Wis., Gun Club 
with Beloit, as stated last week. This club will remain at its old 
park and hold shoots monthly. There is, however, another club in 
— town, and it is to be heard from on the consolidation 

eme, 


State shoot, in so far ! 
comes to packing a convention 
the wind out of Chicago’s sails 
crossed. 


after a three-time tie with Radb 


held there during the summer. The new officers are: 
Tolson, President; A. K. 
Treasurer. 


of the Michigan Trapshooters’ 
Hensler re-elected secretary. 

and next year there will be only one shoot held instead of three, 
as has been the custom in the 


attend a tournament, will be pleased to know that about 

there will be held there the best tournament ever held in the Bluff 

city. 

actively training preparatory to taking part in the big tournament. 
a 


that weekly shocting will be held. 


FOREST AND STREAM. -: 


The Bloomington, Iil., Gun Club did not show strong at the 
gees Ee 


but when it 
were the whole taking 
e the starting line been 


Gideon won the Class A medal at the Bloomington, IIl., shoot 
urn. 
eal 


Here is what makes a club a success. 


Secretary 
of the McLean County Gun Club, Bloomington, IIL, invited al 
the members to his ho 
evening. Sociability should be introduced into every gun club. 


use to play euchre on last Wednesday 
Mexico, Mo., has been heard from. There will be a tournament 
Luckie, Secretary; Fred A. Morris, 


Max Hensler, of Battle Creek, Mich., was re-elected president 
League, and his brother, A. R. 
Jackson gets the next meeting, 


t. 
The Houghton, Mich., Gun Club will contest throughout the 


summer for a cup donated by a cartridge company. 


Chas. W. Budd when at Menominee, Mich., made the good score 


of 94 out of 100. Robert Kans, the home good one, made 91. 


lace to 


The shooters who have Memphis in view as the proper 
une 20 


Members of the three gun clubs are reported as being now 


The Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club held a shoot last Saturday 


with an attendance that would seem more like a tournament than 
a club affair. 


At 100 targets, Abe Frank broke 93. 
W. W. Wilson, Secretary of the Duluth Central Gun Club has 
secured three gold watches to be put up as prizes at their 


tournament. 


The West Duluth, Mich., Rod and Gun Club report that the 
new target trap is now being set up on the club preserve, and 


The best scores made by the Parker Gun Club, Milwaukee, 
visitors were those of Messrs. Hirschy, Vietmeyer, Stannard, 
Budd and Steenberg. ; 

At the Recreation Gun Club, Cleveland, O., George Burns won 
first prize after a tie with Rice, which called for 35 targets. 
Burns broke 143 out of 150. 

The Waterloo, Ia., Gun Club, in consequence of having to give 
up their shooting grounds, have held a meeting, and it was 
then voted to disband the organization and turn in their trap to 
the manufacturers. This, coming so soon after holding a suc- 
cessful tournament there, will be a surprise to all. 

The Aberdeen, S. D., Gun Club is now well under way. It is 
composed of local hunters, and many of them fine shots. With a 
little practice, they will be able to make a good showing. The 
officers are: President, Otto E. Muller; Vice-President, J. K. 
Hall; Secretary, Frank Suttle. 

The Cordele, Ga., Gun Club has been reorganized. W. C. 
Hamilton is President; J. M. Powell is Captain and Secretary. 
New grounds, readily reached, have been secured, and the large 
membership shows up well for the future prosperity. 

The Louisville, Ky., boys are much pleased with their new 
shooting park. 

In the contest for the Judge Bazille and Holmes trophy at the 
St. Paul, Minn., Gun Club grounds, Pleiss and Holmes tied for 
Class A trophy, and Pleiss won shoot-off, as did Frankle the 
Class B with McLaren. 

J. A. Jackson, Sr., made the high score at the Taylor, Tex., 
shoot held last Saturday with 110 out of 125. J. B. Webb, of San 
Antonio, was second, 105; W. M. McDowall, of Lockart, third, 
103; Rogers, of San Marcos, fourth, with 100. 

At the regular practice of the Fort Worth, Tex., Gun Club 
James S. Day made 163 out of 175. 

Special from Monroe City, Ind., states that Add. Haldorman 
met with a frightful accident. He was shooting at crows when 
the gun burst and injured his arm and face. He may lose at 
least one eye. This should serve to establish the habit of always 
looking through the gun before inserting a shell, 

It should interest all trapshots to learn that Fred Gilbert is now 
using 2%in. shells, and shooting just as good as he ever did with 
2% shells. 

The next tourney of the Indiana State League will be held at 
the Limited Gun Club in Indianapolis. The officers elected are: 
H. Comstock, President; Tom Parry, Vice-President, and Gus 
Habich, Secretary. 

W. M. Furgerson will fit up a shooting ground at the Lake, 
near Crookston, Minn., and all visitors will be made welcome. It 
is the intention to have Crookston, Grand Forks and other clubs 
participate, and have team competitions. This brings about a 
competitive spirit that does not find stimulation in individual 
contests. 

At Elgin, Ill., last week the sportsmen held their annual crow 
hunt, and slaughtered 1,141 crows. One hundred and fifty men 
were out on the war path. If all shooters in the United States 
were to do likewise the game birds would increase 50 per cent. 

A pigeon shoot was lately held at Carthage, Mo., and was won 
by ickoneldie, of Webb City. 

The Montreal Gun Club has challenged the Champlain, N. Y., 
Gun Club for a trophy contest. 

The Marengo, Ia., Gun Club has ordered a silver cu 
be given to the one who makes the best showing 
season. 

Des Moines, Ia., shooters, while not so active as they were 
previous to the State shoot, will keep up their regular practice 
during the summer. 

The Marion, Ind., shooters, lately had as their guests the Gas 
City shooters. Lee, Jay and Adamson made best scores. The 
Marion boys meet every Friday afternoon, and visitors are 
welcome. 

East Grand Forks, Minn., Gun Club have new grounds, and 
will start up for the season’s shoots. 

The preliminary shoot of the Celestial Gun Club, Pekin, IIL, 
was well attended. Shoots will be held every two weeks at the 
Cummings ground. 

The Forest City, Ia., Gun Club met Monday and elected officers 
for the year, viz.: H. R. Irish, President;.P. Lynch, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. H. Macomber, Secretary; P. H. Vosterberg and M. G 
Green Members Executive Committee, 

Fred Riba is now the treasurer of the Benson, Minn., Gun 
Club, succeeding Burke Arnesen. . 

State tournament managers should take pattern after the New 
York people. At their June shoot there will be merchandise 
prizes that will amount to several thousand dollars. Building 
lots, pianos, horses, carriages, guns, sevolvers, and ammunition. 

Western trapshooters are now turning their attention to the 
Sioux City, Ia., shoot to be held June 6, 7 and 8 This club 
have held and will hold many more of the largest and best 
shoots ever given in the West. 

Jack Fanning was lately heard from at Colorado Springs, where 
he gave the boys an artistic exhibition in the trapshooting line. 

John H. Look won the medal at the shoots held last year by 
the Oconto, Wis., Gun Club. The new elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Dr. Wm. H. Guenther; Vice-President, Henry Zurheide; 
Secretary, A. N. Bock; Assistant, Chas. H. Roenitz; Treasurer, 
M. Kroos; Captain, Henry Grucbner; Attorney, A. C. Prescott; 
Trustees: Adolph Bondman, August Herrman, John H. Look, 
Alfred Steffen, A. C. Prescott. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., May 24.—The first shoot of the summer series 
of the Boston Gun Club was held to-day at Wellington, and 
while conditions were well nigh perfect, only a small number 
were present. 

Edwards and Hebbard fought it out for high average, with 
honors even, though it took some tall ns on Edwards’ last 
15 to land in the running. The goods were delivered, however, 
and it was lucky for the rest of the contingent that he left on 
an early train, as he had just begun his consecutive match, and 
had a good start to his credit. 

“Buftalo Smith” distanced the whole shooting match in the 
consecutive match, and started it moving with a run of 31 
straight, and might have been going yet if a sneaking left target 
had not got mixed up in the smoke of a far-away factory, which 
prevented the usual sky background from being in evidence. Roy 
and Hebbard, two of Watertown’s finest, captured first honors 
with good totals, and if they keep this gait up, one or the other 
will wear the — watch charm, which is the first prize for this 
series. Edwards with 26 held second position alone with two of 
the home club just one target away. Other scores: 


that will 
uring the 





Events: 12346678 9 

Targets: 151015101515151515 Av. 
PE: Ms ishghincveve cogbubescecove BO FRR Bae ae oe oc a0 -812 
BRE, BB nccnesecqess pbad absseveses 10 9 8 71310141510 = .768 
PEE, EE perawscvesesdssvesvenes 12 913 8141414... .. .884 
Kirkwood, 20 121010 81411151415 872 
Roy, 19 8 -900 











"bard 18, Woodruff 11. 





Cumberland Gua Club. 


Barpceton, N. J., May 22.—Herewith are the scores made at our 
third amateur tournament, held in this city on 7 20. The scores 
while not high, were excellent considering the high wind that blew 
directly across the field, making the targets take very irregular 
fee The trade was represented by Neaf Apgar and J. Mowell 

awkins. 
















Events: 23466789 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Total, 
MEET sshensbavduesddecocevseoesecs 1415 16151318151317 139 
Hawkins . 13 1317121518131517 133 
Newcomb . - 111418 121218131218 198 
Hackett ..... 13 1518 121417121214 17 
DER dcnvensdsncosedsesesovesers 131216121217 91416 1 
RE: 121217121315111217 i 
PE ontsosesaeesscekhdokviesevn 141314191115121316 117 
SEE Sc sssannpenapapegocepcepees 121311111120 81311 11 
REEROOED * o50ksdp anes otbaeteoarsee 121017 810NL1L1L16 10% 
DE cceesgnseseenecesouncenees 7 81410101813 913 im 
PN kis sanbans pheabesanseseous 71214 91012 9 815 % 
DED * <<c\ccsbethkbooebshaned 9121110 91114 914 % 
DL. Asvispshovnseceessoesseees 33.2372. 73 
60 nnnnsnasaneppesvaadeanss. 66: 06: 00 unlniwn.. 4 
EE jdiiiacalpootedallsneseGboopnes cs 06. 60 ce. 64 1210 715 4 
EME Yneclincchevebesioep stage conces op 4s ke Des 9 OU 42 
Dn. dchptebtktaansbeteneoseeeeepnd Oe on Eb ec 35 
Hunt coe 34 
Cooney oe 5 
L Hurff 1010. 20 
Gage ...... chsh on 15 
W Stellar -- 15 15 
Esebell . © ee 12 
Elwell os 9 
Rrown . es 9 
7 EE wesssne os be On. bh ee be an bs 8 
ee STIPITEILP TLE oo we 6 oe 6 
Indianapolis Gun Club. 
InpIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 20.—Haun won Peters badge. Tripp, 
Moore, Finley, Gregory and Dixon tied for club trophy. 
Events: 23846868 378389 DR 
Targets: 25 2 2 2 20 2 20 20 2 20 % 
PT casbudiceueageeban <a ar a be bb: bee “ww cc ce ab 
BE DINGET ....ccccccccccces ecm ee 6o igki at ee ee 00 ke 
Tripp eee 17 20 20 18 16 14 17 14 18 18 18 
Kirby os on oe ee ae ee ae ae 2 
De .ccccselsecsdnsebnseto 16 18 16 13:18 146«216617 61 
Clarke ...ccccccccccccccccees ciwrt BenwenrsDsSs PP 
ST  Scucdessvensdvetesyes ow BEB BA DBD 
SI, usuhkeschebensesee ah es ROPE ED Ga sce os 
EEE sinaheneucyelcsteeee> so se eg Ee ee ee on a 
ONT sccctcscctensvncses owe a ae eee eS 
PEON cece ccscncccececs oe ; FF kt 2 Ss ee 
OS rear so. 6a we ae ee ee ee owe as 
Armstrong ......eereeeeees Je se ee ce: Ee ne es 
MEE checdcocscesececaves a ae | ee 
SED cauevhussscsnsddeuecey oe Lay ty ae ee ee EOD cn Se 
Pfafflen a6 dk eee ose 
SEE ‘sin duchvessecsetenee oo Te ie te oe Oe BR Be 
Cooper TBE Dox os se 2 
Dickman ... ioe, os oe oh Se! ae coca 
Morrison ... ae ae es 14 12 ; 
Dixon .... ae ae as 16 16 15 .. 
BERND 0506ctvssncsesvoccense - DB. eee a 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 





The Savage Arms Co., 48 Turner street, Utica, N. Y., have 
devised a Savage watch fob, which they will send to applicants 
who will send 15 cents in stamps. It is artistically designed, 
after the well-known excellence of the Savage Arms Company's 
products. 





In “Dog Culture,” a treatise on the care and medical treatment 
of the dog, Spratt’s Patent (America), Limited, 450 Market street, 
Newark, x. i there is quite a full illustration of a numbsr of 
new kennel appliances, one of which is a “non-upsettable feed 
and water vessel,” an enamelled dish, which can be placed 
anywhere in the house without any fear of it being upset. 
Address Spratt’s Patent for a copy of “Dog Culture.” 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tour to the Canadian Rockies, Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition, and Yellowstone Park. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Convention American 
Medical Association. 


ROUND—$215—TRIP. 


On account of the convention of the American Medical As 
scciation, to be held in Portland, Ore., July 11 to 14, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will run a personally-conducted tour, 
visiting the beautiful resorts in the Canadian Rockies, Seattle, 
Tacoma, and Portland, allowing four days in the latter city for 
attending the sessions of the convention and for visiting the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition, and five and one-half days in the 
Yellowstone Park, a full and complete tour of that wonderland. 
Tickets covering every necessary expense en route, except hotel 
accommodations in Portland, will be sold at the very low rate of 
$215 from all stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad, except Pitts 
burg, from which the rate will be $210. A special train of high 
grade Pullman equipment will leave New York, Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg, and Pittsburg, Monday, July 3. The route will be via 
Chicago and St. Paul to Banff Hot Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, 
in the Canadian Rockies, thence to the Pacific Coast. Returning, 
the route will lie through the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, and Montana, to the Yellowstone Park, and thence via 
Billings and Omaha to Chicago, reaching New York on July 2%. 
For further information consult Pennsylvania Railroad ticket 
agents. A descriptive itinerary will be sent on application to 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv. F 





No region along the coast is better known than Long Island, 
which time out oT eed has been a land of fish and game plenty, 
and is still the favorite, as it is the nearest resort for the city 
oe or gunner who seeks a day or two. of relief from the crush 
and crash and heat and dirt of the big city. It seems but a few 
years since the Long Island shores were sand wastes, rarely 
interrupted by lighthouses and life-saving stations; but now 
Sound and Ocean beach alike are iringed with beautiful homes 
and still more and more people are crowding in. The_Long 
Island Railroad is the only railway line which covers the Island, 
and it strives to make the most of the unequalled advantages of 
the country that it controls. It understands that the fish am 
game furnish attractions that the sportsmen cannot resist, and it 
wants them to make trial of both. ie. 

The Long Island R. R. offers its illustrated descriptive book 
free on application at the office, or to any one who wi!l send 8 
cents for postage to the office of the company, 263 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





How to Advertise. 


A Troy, N. Y., merchant who has just retired upon 
competency gives his successors in business this advice, and it 
is sound: “ Seprticing will bring trade, but only square, honest 
dealing will hold it. It is almost as hard to sell goods without 
advertising, as it is to catch fish without bait. Truthful adver- 
tising, linked with genuine bar 
producer. Every statement made in 
weighed before publishing.” Rutland, 


a large 


ins, is the most perfect custom 
in your ads. sh 
Vt, News. 
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